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The  Pan  American  Union,  now  52  years  old, 
is  an  international  organization  created  and 
maintained  by  the  twenty-one  American  Repub¬ 
lics:  Argentina,  Bolivia,  Brazil,  Chile,  Colombia, 
Costa  Rica,  Cuba,  the  Dominican  Republic, 
Ecuador,  £1  Salvador,  Guatemala,  Haiti,  Hon¬ 
duras,  Mexico,  Nicaragua,  Panama,  Paraguay, 
Peru,  the  United  States,  Uruguay,  and  Venezuela. 
Originally  known  as  the  International  Bureau  of 
the  American  Republics,  it  was  established  in  1890 
in  accordance  with  a  resolution  passed  April  14 
of  that  year  by  the  First  International  Conference 
of  American  States,  which  convened  at  Washing¬ 
ton  in  October  1889.  April  14  is  celebrated  an¬ 
nually  throughout  the  Americas  as  Pan  American 
Day. 

The  work  of  the  Union  was  greatly  expanded 
by  resolutions  of  the  Second  Conference,  held  at 
Mexico  City  in  1901 ;  the  Third,  at  Rio  de  Janeiro 
in  1906;  the  Fourth,  at  Buenos  Aires  in  1910;  the 
Fifth,  at  Santiago,  Chile,  in  1923;  the  Sixth,  at 
Habtma  in  1928;  the  Seventh,  at  Montevideo  in 
1933;  and  the  Eighth,  at  Lima  in  1938.  The 
creation  of  machinery  for  the  peaceful  settlement 
of  inter-American  disputes  is  one  of  the  out¬ 
standing  achievements  of  these  Conferences. 


and  private  citizens  alike.  Its  affairs  are  admin¬ 
istered  by  a  Director  General  and  an  Assistant 
Director,  elected  by  and  respionsible  to  a  Govern¬ 
ing  Board  compiosed  of  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the 
United  States  and  representatives  in  Washington 
of  the  other  American  governments. 


Administrative  Divisions 
The  administrative  divisions  of  the  Pan  Ameri¬ 
can  Union  are  organized  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
for  which  it  was  created.  There  are  special  divi¬ 
sions  dealing  with  foreign  trade,  statistics,  econom¬ 
ics,  intellectual  cooperation,  music,  juridical 
matters,  agricultural  cooperation,  travel,  and 
labor  and  social  information.  All  these  divisions 
maintain  close  relations  with  official  and  unofficial 
bodies  in  the  countries  members  of  the  Union. 
The  Columbus  Memorial  Library  contains  1 10,000 
volumes  and  many  maps.  The  Bulletin  of  the 
Pan  American  Union,  published  monthly  in 
English,  Spanish,  and  Portuguese,  is  the  official 
organ  of  the  institution.  For  a  list  of  other  pub¬ 
lications  of  the  Union,  see  the  inside  back  cover. 


Pan  American  Conferences 
The  Pan  American  Union  also  serves  as  the 
pjermanent  organ  of  the  International  Conferences 
of  American  States,  usually  referred  to  as  the  Pan 
American  Conferences.  In  addition  to  preparing 
the  programs  and  regulations,  the  Union  gives 
effect  to  the  conclu.sions  of  the  Conferences  by 
conducting  spiecial  inquiries  and  invesdgations 
and  by  convening  or  arranging  for  spiecial  or 
technical  conferences  in  the  interv2ds  between  the 
International  Conferences. 


Purpose  and  Organization 
The  puipose  of  the  Pan  American  Union  is  to 
promote  pieace,  commerce,  and  friendship  between 
the  Republics  of  the  American  Continent  by 
fostering  constructive  coopieration  among  them. 
The  Union  is  supported  by  annual  contributions 
from  all  the  countries,  in  amounts  proportional  to 
population,  and  its  services  are  available  to  officials 
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after  the  previous  one  had  been  practically  demolished  in  the  liots  of  June  8,  1692,  induced  by  the  scarcity 
of  grain,  its  high  price,  and  the  consequent  hunger,  disease,  and  unrest. 
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Earning  and  Living 
in  Colonial  Mexico  City 

1.  Prices  and  Profits 

CHESTER  L.  GUTHRIE 


Basic  to  a  knowledge  of  a  people’s  history 
is  an  appreciation  of  its  daily  life.  Such 
an  understanding  should  include  all  phases 
of  normal  living  which  might  influence  the 
actions  and  thinking  of  the  locality,  city, 
nation,  or  race  under  consideration.  F rom 
the  lightheartedly  and  thoughtlessly  ac¬ 
cepted  refrain  of  the  streets  to  the  plodding 
prose  of  the  every-day  job,  all  activities  and 
contacts  help  to  mould  the  thoughts  and 
reactions  of  men,  and  to  place  the  indelibly 
characteristic  stamp  of  the  epoch  upon  the 

TAis  paper,  under  the  title  “Colonial  Ecotwrny: 
Trade,  Industry  and  Labor  in  Seventeenth  Century 
Mexico  City,”  originally  appeared  in  “Revista  de  His- 
toria  de  America,”  No.  7,  diciembre  de  1939,  published 
by  the  Institute  Panamericano  de  Geograjia  e  Ilistoria, 
Mexico  City.  It  is  reprinted  here  by  permission  of  the 
author  ami  editor.  1  he  scholarly  footnotes,  which  gat  e 
historical  sources  and  additional  details,  have  been 
omitted  for  lack  of  space. 


pages  of  history.  Closest  to  most  people 
of  all  the  problems  and  influences  which 
shape  their  lives  are  those  which  are  con¬ 
cerned  with  making  a  living. 

Colonial  Hispanic  America  had  its  life 
and  customs  which  were  of  primary 
importance  in  shaping  its  destiny.  As  a 
typical  place  and  a  typical  period  for  the 
study  of  these  underlying  and  primary 
factors,  few  choices  could  be  better  than 
Mexico  City  in  the  seventeenth  century. 
The  capital  of  New  Spain  had  a  well 
developed  political,  social,  and  economic 
life,  and  the  seventeenth  century  wzis  a 
[leriiKl  of  comparative  constancy  in  the 
development  of  the  city. 

In  a  study  of  the  economic  phase  of  life  in 
colonial  Mexico  City,  it  should  be  borne 
in  mind  that  almost  three  generations  had 
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passed  since  the  founding  of  the  city  by 
the  conquistadores.  The  period  of  con¬ 
quest  and  the  rebuilding  and  the  reorgani¬ 
zation  of  the  city  was  over.  Society  had 
become  adjusted  to  the  new  changes,  and, 
at  least  by  the  first  quarter  of  the  century, 
almost  all  of  the  significant  economic  in¬ 
stitutions  had  been  formulated.  Markets 
and  market  regulations,  guilds  and  labor 
relations,  customs  and  economic  patterns 
had  been  established  and  defined.  A 
state  approaching  a  “normal  life”  had 
been  developed;  so  for  a  century,  until  the 
reforms  of  the  Bourbons,  Mexico  City 
typified  the  height  of  the  old  Spanish 
colonial  regime,  and  worked  itself  deeper 
and  deeper  into  its  own  special  groove. 

The  size  and  complexity  of  Mexico  City 
during  the  period  was  indicated  by  its 
consumption  of  certain  basic  foodstuffs. 
According  to  an  estimate  made  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  century,  170,000  sheep,  12,000 
cattle,  30,000  swine,  220,000  fanegas  ‘  of 
maize,  and  180,000  fanegas  of  flour  were 
sold  each  yeau".  In  the  case  of  meat,  these 
estimates  could  be  only  conjectural  at 
best,  for  about  one-half  of  that  consumed 
in  the  capital  was  sold  outside  of  the 
government  carnicertas,  that  is  to  say,  meat 
markets.  Fruit,  vegetables,  fish,  and  fowl 
were  consumed  in  large  amounts  as  well. 
Such  a  market  required  a  very  well 
developed  economic  system. 

Currency  was  plentiful  and  of  sufficient 
denominations,  for  the  most  part,  to 
facilitate  commerce.  I'here  was,  how¬ 
ever,  a  lamentable  lack  of  small  fractional 
coins  with  which  to  make  minor  purchases, 
and  it  was  necessary  to  use  such  substi¬ 
tutes  as  cocoa  beans.  Gold  was  minted  in 
sixteen-,  eight-,  four-,  and  two-jieso  pieces. 
Silver  was  formed  into  jiesos,  half-pesos, 
quarter-pesfjs,  reales,  and  half-reales.  A 
real  was  one-eighth  part  of  a  peso.  In 
Mexico  City,  16,000  pesos  were  struck  ofl 

•  A  fnnrga  niunllfA  t.H  huaheU. 


a  day  at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  cen¬ 
tury.  Besides  this  basic  coinage,  there 
were  a  number  of  gold  pesos  of  different 
values  called  pesos  of  oro  comm,  minas,  and 
other  such  terms  to  designate  certain 
finenesses. 

•Almost  every  article  of  commerce  in 
colonial  Mexico  City  was  carefully  super¬ 
vised  as  to  price,  weight,  and  often, 
amount  and  quality.  According  to  law, 
in  each  city  a  judge  and  a  regidor,  named 
by  the  city  council,  were  to  hold  hearings 
on  the  price  of  articles,  and  to  fix  a  scale 
which  was  to  lie  adhered  to  by  all  traders. 
Cost  was  kept  in  mind  in  order  that  a 
moderate  profit  might  be  made.  Espe- 
eially  were  foodstuffs  watched.  Rulings 
by  the  officials  in  charge  of  the  numerous 
trades  and  industries  went  even  so  far  as 
to  insist  that  salt  should  be  bought  by 
taverns,  bakeries,  and  large  producers  only 
through  the  regular  channels,  so  that  the 
supply  might  more  equitably  be  distrib¬ 
uted.  A  fairness  both  to  the  consuming 
public  and  to  business  was  the  goal  toward 
which  the  laws  were  aimed. 

Constant  alertness  was  necessary  to  carry 
out  such  a  laudable  program.  It  was  the 
common  practice  of  the  richer  merchants 
to  attempt,  if  possible,  to  obtain  a  mo¬ 
nopoly  of  some  article.  The  most  danger¬ 
ous  to  corner  was  grain,  for  a  bumper  crop 
might  upset  all  calculations,  and  also,  if 
the  move  should  be  successful,  the  people’s 
ire  might  rise  with  prices  to  a  point  where 
either  official  action  or  mob  violence 
might  ensue.  By  buying  through  third 
parties  at  attractive  prices,  success,  espe¬ 
cially  if  a  few  government  officials  proved 
friendly,  was  possible.  Profits  then  were 
quick  and  large. 

For  controlling  merchandising  in  gen¬ 
eral,  an  organization  was  fostered  among 
the  merchants  called  the  consulado.  It  per¬ 
formed  many  of  the  services  for  the  mer¬ 
chants  that  the  gn'Ids  did  for  industry. 
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markets.  The  former,  or  alhondiga  as  it 
was  called,  rendered  perhaps  the  greatest 
service  of  all.  In  an  era  when  scarcity,  not 
abundance,  was  the  great  problem  to  be 
faced,  the  consuming  public  needed  all 
possible  protection.  It  was  thought  that, 
if  left  alone,  certain  of  the  more  rapacious 
monopolists  would  soon  raise  the  cost  of 
the  fundamental  necessities  to  a  point 
where  it  would  become  impossible  for  any 
but  the  well-to-do  and  the  rich  to  live 
comfortably,  or  to  be  sure,  at  all. 

During  the  bad  crop  seasons  of  the  1 580’s 
it  was  realized  that  some  means  had  to  be 
found  to  supply  the  public  with  sufficient 
quantities  of  grain  at  a  reasonable  price 
to  fill  the  normal  needs.  Viceroy  Enriquez 
suggested  to  his  successor  that  an  alhon¬ 
diga  ought  to  become  a  permanent  part 
of  the  administration.  In  1583  the  idea 
had  been  acted  upon  by  the  Spanish 
crown,  with  the  result  that  the  necessary 
laws  and  regulations  were  formulated.  A 
place  was  established  where  farmers  could 
bring  their  grain  for  sale,  and  people  could 
obtain  supplies. 

Over  the  alhondiga  was  to  be  an  official 
called  the  alcaide.  He  was  to  be  heavily 
bonded,  see  that  accounts  were  kept,  and 
was  to  live  at  the  alhondiga.  While  he 
could  not  engage  in  the  trade  himself,  still 
under  his  supervision  all  grain  was  to  be 
sold,  and  nowhere  else  could  the  traffic  be 
carried  on.  Everyone  bringing  grain  to 
the  alhondiga  had  to  swear  that  he  was 
selling  his  own  product,  and  not  something 
which  he  had  bought  to  be  sold  for  profit. 
Also,  farmers  were  not  allowed  to  store 
their  product  there  for  more  than  twenty 
days,  and  if  at  the  end  of  that  time  they 
still  had  something  left,  they  were  forced 
to  sell  at  whatever  price  the  residue  would 
bring.  In  case  a  farmer  happened  also  to 
be  a  baker,  he  had  to  declare  how  much 
grain  he  had,  and  also  how  much  he  had 
harvested,  as  well  as  how  much  he  had 


used.  In  this  way  bakers  could  not  avoid 
the  rulings  by  using  farming  as  a  means  to 
obtain  an  undue  supply  of  grain.  Then 
too,  bakers  were  not  to  buy  until  after  high 
mass,  and  then  only  in  amounts  sufficient 
for  one  or  two  days’  operations.  Finally, 
any  arms  brought  to  the  alhondiga  were 
to  be  confiscated,  and  officials  were  always 
to  be  present. 

From  time  to  time  additional  regulations 
were  added  as  the  necessity  arose.  Ini  609 
an  attempt  was  made  to  put  the  collection 
and  distribution  of  grain  upon  a  more 
efficient  basis.  In  the  first  place,  no  one 
was  allowed  to  store  his  maize  with  that 
of  the  government  without  forfeiting  it. 
The  officials  were  supposed  to  be  present 
when  the  maize  was  received.  There  were 
two  books  of  record — one  for  receipts  and 
another  for  distribution.  In  that  for 
receipts,  the  date  of  each  load  of  grain  was 
recorded,  together  with  a  statement  as  to 
whether  it  was  destined  for  alms  or  not,  and 
if  so,  under  what  conditions.  The  farmer 
or  tributary  Indian  received  a  copy.  In 
the  other  book  was  recorded  each  day  the 
amount  of  grain  sold,  and  what  sum  of 
money  had  resulted  from  the  activities. 
Both  accounts  were  signed  by  the  receiving 
officials. 

All  money  taken  in  was  placed  in  a  chest. 
Two  different  locks  and  keys  were  neces¬ 
sary  to  open  the  chest,  and  one  key  was  in 
the  possession  of  each  of  the  two  officials 
responsible.  Thus  both  had  to  be  present 
whenever  the  strong  box  was  opened. 
Each  day  the  money  received  was  locked 
away  in  this  manner,  and  the  amount  was 
recorded  over  the  signature  of  the  officials 
in  a  book  kept  in  the  chest  for  that  pur¬ 
pose.  No  one  was  to  receive  more  than 
one  Janega  of  maize  at  one  purchase. 
From  the  government  store,  first  the  poor 
received  distribution,  and  later  the  hos¬ 
pitals  and  monasteries. 

Sales  by  private  individuals  were  just 
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as  carefully  regulated.  At  exactly  nine 
o’clock  in  the  morning,  the  warden  of  the 
alhondiga  distributed  the  measures  to  the 
waiting  vendors.  Also,  anyone  who  came 
later  was  to  receive  measures  as  well.  For 
this  the  alcaide,  or  warden,  took  no  pay¬ 
ment.  Sales  continued  freely  although  not 
exceeding,  in  price,  the  maximum  set. 
If  after  the  first  part  of  the  day  all  of  the 
supply  had  not  been  sold,  the  diputado,  who 
was  another  one  of  the  supervising  officials, 
was  to  decree  that  further  trading  was  to 
be  limited  in  price  by  the  maximum  during 
the  hours  just  preceding,  or  else,  in  case  it 
happened  to  be  lower,  at  the  opening  price 
for  the  second  part  of  the  day.  No  store 
of  maize  or  barley  was  to  be  kept  back  in 
order  to  raise  the  price.  In  this  way  it  was 
hoped  to  eliminate  many  of  the  abuses  of 
speculators  in  raising  the  cost  of  grain. 

Conditions  at  the  alhondiga  were  not 
always  of  the  best.  It  was  reported  in 
1619  that  water  from  the  surrounding 
houses  drained  through  the  patio  of  the 
market.  In  fact,  repairs  were  constantly 
asked  for  by  the  alcaides  throughout  the 
period.  Also,  there  was  no  storehouse  in 
which  to  place  the  flour  and  grain  during 
the  rainy  season,  which  of  course  caused  a 
loss  of  the  product  and  a  rotting  of  the 
sacks.  Consequently,  the  farmers  were 
slow  to  bring  any  large  amounts  to  the 
alhondiga,  with  the  result  that  a  scarcity 
was  felt. 

It  was  suggested  further  in  1619  that 
since  a  new  alcaide  was  about  to  be  ap¬ 
pointed,  that  he  be  forbidden  to  rope  off 
any  section  of  the  corridor  for  the  purpose 
of  engaging  in  games  of  horsemanship,  or 
for  other  similar  employment.  Also,  he 
should  keep  the  patio  clean  so  that  it  would 
be  easy  at  all  time  to  unload  flour  and 
grain.  Furthermore,  it  was  asked  that 
the  alcaide  be  instructed  to  live  an  upright 
life,  allowing  neither  games  nor  other  un¬ 
seemly  entertainment  in  the  alhondiga 
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or  in  his  quarters,  nor  should  he  keep  in 
his  company  ^my  woman  of  questionable 
reputation.  Finally,  certain  repairs  and 
improvements  were  suggested,  such  as 
enlarging  the  patio  and  boarding  up  the 
holes  in  the  main  gate,  for  animals  were 
entering  at  night  and  were  tearing  up  the 
grain  sacks.  The  city  took  all  the  points 
under  advisement,  promising  to  correct 
the  evils,  and  appointed  a  committee  to 
investigate  the  advisability  of  the  repairs 
and  changes.  Minor  things,  such  as  the 
checking  and  replacement  of  faulty  scales, 
were  often  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
city  council. 

The  provisioning  of  the  public  granary 
and  market  was  effected  largely  from  the 
valley  of  Mexico.  There  were  three  har- 
vestf  periods:  that  of  June  called  riVgo,  that 
is  irrigated;  that  of  October  called  temporal, 
rainy  season;  and  that  of  early  spring,  sowed 
on  the  mountain  sides,  was  termed  aven- 
tura,  that  is,  hazardous.  These  were  for 
wheat.  Maize  was  planted  from  March 
to  May,  bringing  in  its  harvest  during  the 
summer.  .\11  crops  and  tribute  for  four¬ 
teen  leagues  around  Mexico  City  were 
designed  for  the  alhondiga.  In  time  of 
famine,  how'ever,  maize  and  wheat  were 
sometimes  brought  from  much  greater 
distances. 

As  an  influence  upon  the  price  of  grain, 
the  alhondiga  served  a  wholesome  purpose 
by  keeping  the  price  down.  Usually  sales 
of  the  public  stock  were  made  on  Saturday, 
except  in  times  of  emergency.  While 
prices,  in  spite  of  all  regulations,  might 
range  relatively  high  during  most  of  the 
week,  when  the  government  grain  was 
placed  on  the  market  there  was  often  a 
sharp  decline.  Sometimes  quite  a  different 
result  would  come  about  when  there  was 
an  overabundance  through  heavy  crops. 
Then  the  alhondiga  might  become  entirely 
empty  of  public  supply,  for  with  prices 
well  below  the  minimum  which  the 
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government  strove  to  maintain,  the  trib¬ 
utes  were  taken  instead  in  specie. 
Furthermore,  if  grain  were  accepted, 
there  was  danger  of  loss  to  the  state,  be¬ 
cause  no  one  would  buy  at  the  figure  set 
for  the  public  sales,  and  therefore  there 
was  danger  of  the  grain  spoiling. 

The  importance  as  well  as  the  result 
of  the  alhondiga  can  be  showm  by  the 
rise  and  fall  in  the  price  of  maize.  Usually 
the  figure  ranged  within  a  point  or  two 
of  a  normal  level  of  ten  reales  a  fanega, 
although  in  times  of  plenty  the  price 
might  drop  considerably.  Then,  almost 
invariably,  the  government  would  relax 
its  restrictions  and  allow'  its  supply  to 
dwindle  into  nothingness.  Soon  would 
come  bad  crops  again,  and  there  w'ould 
be  neither  a  smoothly  functioning  al¬ 
hondiga  nor  an  ample  supply  of  govern¬ 
ment  grain.  Consequently,  market  crises 
would  occur  which  caused  the  poor  of 
the  city  no  little  suffering,  and  the  viceregal 
administration  no  little  uneasiness. 

.\t  the  beginning  of  the  century,  maize 
brought  the  rather  high  price  of  eighteen 
reales.  Later  in  the  year  of  1600,  the 
government  took  a  hand,  and  succeeded 
in  forcing  the  price  down  to  twelve  reales. 
This  marked  the  beginning  of  the  govern¬ 
ment’s  direct  participation  as  a  trader  in 
the  market.  By  the  next  year  there  was 
a  sufficient  supply  of  maize  so  that  the 
price  in  the  open  market  was  ten  reales, 
or  two  reales  under  the  official  figure  at 
which  the  administration  sold  its  supply; 
consequently,  the  government  was  forced 
to  reduce  to  the  same  price. 

'I  en  reales  was  maintained  rather  easily 
for  the  next  few  years  until  1607,  when  a 
bad  crop  year  forced  the  government  to 
buy  quite  heavily,  and  resell  at  a  loss,  in 
order  to  kec[)  the  price  of  maiz<“  down  to 
the  official  figure.  1  his  same  condition 
was  repeated  in  1609.  However,  by  the 
next  year,  giwxl  crops  had  forced  the 


market  price  down  to  eight  and  nine 
reales,  which  again  made  the  official 
price  too  high.  This  continued  until  1618, 
by  which  time  the  government  had  ceased 
its  operations  to  stabilize  prices  as  an 
active  trader  in  the  market,  and  never 
again,  except  in  times  of  emergency,  did 
the  administration  engage  extensively 
in  buying  and  selling  maize,  but  rather 
maintained  a  supervising  capacity  over 
the  market  through  the  regulations  of 
the  alhondiga.  In  1618  the  price  of 
maize  had  risen  to  twelve  reales,  and  by 
1620,  which  was  reported  to  have  been  a 
bad  year,  the  price  was  up  to  twenty 
reales. 

In  the  next  period,  ending  with  the  riot 
of  1624,  maize  rose  to  a  new'  high  for  the 
century.  At  first,  with  the  arrival  of  a 
new  viceroy,  the  Marques  de  Gelves,  the 
government  was  able  to  obtain  a  reduc¬ 
tion,  first  to  eighteen  reales  and  then  to 
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fourteen  reales.  After  that  the  adminis¬ 
tration,  advised  that  there  was  a  sufficient 
supply  of  maize  in  the  market,  withdrew' 
once  more  from  active  participation,  and 
the  price  immediately  rose  to  forty  and, 
at  times,  even  to  fifty  reales.  The  new 
high  prices  helped  to  bring  on  the  riot  of 
1624,  which  was  a  veritable  revolution  in 
size  and  intensity. 

For  the  next  two  generations  there 
were  three  times  when  the  price  of  maize 
rose  to  high  levels,  but  for  the  most  part, 
it  remained  at  ten  reales  or  less.  For  a 
number  of  years  the  price  of  maize  aver¬ 
aged  from  eight  to  nine  reales  a  fanega, 
hut  by  1641,  a  great  drought  was  felt  in 
the  country,  and  the  price  of  maize  rose 
to  twenty  reales.  By  the  next  year,  the 
viceroy,  Palafox,  took  a  strong  hand  in 
the  matter,  and  through  the  alhondiga, 
the  market  price  was  once  more  forced 
down.  After  that  there  w’as  another 
period  of  normal  prices  until  the  year  1661, 
when  a  severe  winter  again  forced  the 
price  of  maize  up,  this  time  to  twenty- 
nine  reales.  From  1662  to  1684  prices 
were  again  normal,  with  the  price  of 
maize  falling  at  one  time  to  as  low  as 
six  reales.  In  1684  and  1685  another 
drought  was  sulTered,  which  brought  the 
price  up  to  twenty-seven  reales.  By 
prompt  governmental  action,  this  was 
reduced  to  twenty  reales,  and  for  a  while 
after  that,  normal  prices  were  again 
approached. 

By  1691  another  major  market  crisis  was 
reached.  Continued  rains  and  a  blight 
ruined  crops.  As  a  consequence,  maize 
rajiidly  rose  from  twenty  to  twenty-four 
reales,  and  by  the  next  year  ranged  from 
forty  to  forty-eight  reales,  from  which 
point  it  was  kept  from  going  any  higher 
liecause  of  governmental  intervention. 
The  scarcity  continued  through  another 
hloody  riot  in  1692  until  the  new  crops 
brought  relief.  Four  years  later  the  price 


advanced  again  to  forty  reales,  but  the 
good  crops  w'hich  followed  brought  the 
price  down  again.  Two  years  later,  1698, 
there  was  another  period  of  scarcity,  when 
the  price  of  maize  rose  to  thirty-two  reales, 
and  after  that  the  century  ended  with  the 
price  of  maize  once  more  on  the  decline. 

Second  only  to  the  grain  market  were  the 
carnicerias,  as  the  public  controlled  meat 
markets  were  called.  The  basis  for  the 
regulations  of  the  carnicerias  w'as  not  the 
same  as  that  for  the  alhondiga,  for  the 
carnicerias  were  in  the  hands  of  a  private 
individual,  who  was  therefore  given  a 
large  monopoly  of  the  trade.  His  prices, 
however,  were  determined  by  a  vote  of  the 
city  council,  and  he  was  required  to  supply 
the  demand  of  the  city,  and  to  give  good 
and  honest  service.  Thus,  close  govern¬ 
mental  control  was  possible  without  actual 
governmental  participation.  At  first  there 
were  but  three  carnicerias  open;  C’.ar- 
niceria  Mayor,  Santa  Catalina,  and  V  era 
Cruz.  Later  those  of  Santa  Ines.  Al- 
caicerfa,  San  Martin,  and  San  Juan  were 
opened. 

The  basis  for  the  meat  trade  was  the 
pastoral  industry.  This  was  in  a  fair  way 
to  descend  into  chaos  before  the  opening  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  and  before  strict 
governmental  regulations  could  lx-  ap¬ 
plied.  Soon  after  the  conquest,  cattle 
liegan  to  fill  the  ranges  until  they  became 
so  numerous  that  they  were  valued  at 
little  more  than  the  labor  of  killing  and 
transporting  them.  As  a  consequence,  a 
large  and  flourishing  trade  in  hides  sprang 
up  with  Eurojx*,  and  prosjwred  so  greatly 
that  for  a  time  cattle  were  killed  only  for 
their  hides.  The  meat  was  left  to  spoil. 
Soon  the  industry  became  so  widespread 
that  it  threatened  to  annihilate  the  herds, 
and  bring  distress  to  New  Spain.  Laws 
were  then  promulgated  to  the  ell'ect  that 
no  one  was  to  kill  beef  without  a  permit 
from  the  viceroy.  \Vith  that  came  a  sta- 
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bilization  of  the  cattle  industry',  and  a 
swift  rise  in  prices  of  beef  from  about 
twenty  pounds  for  a  real  to  around  eight 
pounds  for  a  real.  The  threat  of  a  dearth 
in  meat  was,  however,  averted,  and  by 
1673  the  herds  were  again  sufficiently 
numerous.  Such  was  the  reason  for  the 
rapid  price  changes  at  the  beginning  of  the 
century,  as  well  as  the  unfailing  supply  of 
meat  for  the  period,  except  for  a  short  time 
around  1605. 

Because  of  the  difficulties  attendant  upon 
the  shortage  in  1605  and  1606,  the  need 
of  reform  was  thrown  into  a  glaring  light. 
It  was  found  that  the  service  w'as  inefficient 
in  its  organization,  and  meat  was  not  being 
sold  in  quantities  small  enough  for  the  poor. 
Also,  it  was  discovered  that  the  servants  of 
the  great,  such  as  the  viceroy,  members  of 
the  Inquisition,  and  oidores  of  the  audi- 
encia,  were  getting  preference  over  other 
people.  In  order  to  check  such  abuses  as 
these,  and  many  others  as  well,  two  inspec¬ 
tors  were  named  for  each  carniceria, 
instead  of  one  as  formerly  was  the  caise. 
Also,  the  inspectors  were  given  three 
months  to  serve,  rather  than  the  usual  one 
month,  for  in  thb  way  the  officials  were  able 
to  become  better  acquainted  with  the 
situation.  With  these  regulations  and 
rules  looking  for  honest  weight  and  better 
service,  the  carnicerias  were  made  to 
function  smoothly  for  the  public  welfare. 

An  account  of  the  meat  trade  for  the 
opening  months  of  1611  was  given  pre¬ 
paratory  to  asking  for  permission  to  raise 
prices.  The  report  listed  cost  and  sale 
prices.  For  1,207  head  of  cattle,  8,449 
pesos  were  paid — a  cost  of  seven  pesos 
each.  Sheep  had  been  bought  at  ten  and 
one-half  reales  each,  or  7,286  animals  for 
9,582  pesos  and  seven  reales,  which  made  a 
total  of  18,021  pesos  and  seven  reales. 
Sales,  however,  in  spite  of  including  many 
items  other  than  just  flesh,  were  not  so 
successful.  The  beef  brought  6,076  pesos. 


while  the  tongues  and  viscera  of  the  cattle 
brought  94  pesos  more.  The  hides  sold 
for  2,414  pesos.  The  sheep  were  disposed 
of  at  8.379  and  one  real  for  the  meat,  166 
pesos  and  six  reales  for  viscera,  fifty  pesos 
for  skins,  and  450  pesos  for  the  wool,  of 
which  200  arrobas^  were  sold  for  eighteen 
reales  an  arroba.  This  brought  the  total 
up  to  17,629  pesos  and  seven  reales,  or  just 
392  pesos  less  than  cost.  When  this  was 
added  to  administration  exjjenses,  the  total 
was  held  to  be  a  loss  of  2,670  pesos  for  the 
year  up  to  April  28,  1611.  To  be  sure,  the 
carnicerias  seldom  operated  at  a  loss,  but 
these  figures  presented  an  interesting  index 
as  to  the  development  of  the  industry. 

The  greatest  difficulty  experienced  by 
the  carnicerias  was  the  large  amount  of 
unlicensed  trade  in  meat  which  went  on 
elsewhere.  It  was  a  practice  to  bring 
cattle  and  sheep  to  the  city  slaughterhouse, 
or  rastro  as  it  was  called;  or  even  to  the 
outskirts  of  the  city,  and  then  to  sell  the 
animals  alive  in  order  to  avoid  the  tax  for 
slaughter.  Also,  it  was  customary  for 
petty  merchants  to  bring  in  meat  displayed 
on  wooden  racks  on  the  backs  of  horses. 
Such  meat  was  sold  by  the  piece,  not  by 
the  weight.  Much  of  the  business  was 
diverted  also  by  the  two  meat  shops  which 
were  allowed  to  run  despite  governmental 
regulations.  These  were  found  in  the 
palace  of  the  archbishop  and  in  the  palace 
of  the  Marques  del  \’alle. 

Considered  and  treated  as  separate  from 
the  carnicerias,  but  also  worthy  of  notice 
were  the  pork  dealers.  Their  importance 
lay  in  the  fact  that  they  supplied  the  city 
with  lard.  According  to  law,  the  pork 
dealers  had  to  come  to  the  plaza  to  sell 
their  wares  and  then  were  required  to 
observe  the  price  limit  fixed  by  the  govern¬ 
ment,  The  practice  arose,  however,  of 
selling  the  lard  in  the  private  homes  of 
the  merchants  for  a  very  high  price,  and 
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not  bringing  it  to  market  where  the  magis¬ 
trates  could  see  that  the  law  was  enforced. 

Among  the  other  public  markets  worthy 
of  note  was  the  Baratillo,  or  thieves’  mar¬ 
ket.  This  market  during  its  checkered 
career  occupied  many  places  in  the  city, 
but  in  the  seventeenth  century  it  was 
located  in  the  main  plaza  itself.  There, 
goods  which  had  been  stolen  and  carefully 
disguised  were  sold  at  bargain  prices,  in 
spite  of  regulations  contrary  to  such 
practices. 

For  the  purpose  of  buying  and  selling 
negro  slaves  there  was  a  specially  desig¬ 
nated  market  place.  Such  traffic  was 
considered  an  unpleasant  but  necessary 
part  of  the  city’s  economic  life.  One  of  the 
most  objectionable  features  to  the  people 
of  Mexico  City  was  the  fact  that  the  newly- 
arrived  slaves  might  bring  infectious 
diseases  with  them,  and  for  that  reason 
there  usually  was  some  agitation  for  the 
removal  of  the  slave  market  from  the  city. 
At  one  time,  one  of  the  city  dumps  was 
cleaned  up  as  a  location  for  the  slave 
market,  and  canopies  ordered  in  order  to 
protect  the  human  merchandise  and  the 
dealers  from  the  effects  of  the  sun  and  rain. 
It  was  under  such  circumstances  that  the 
slave  auctioneer  plied  his  trade  in  the 
capital  of  New  Spain. 

As  was  to  be  expected,  of  course,  Mexico 
City  had  its  horse  and  mule  market,  for 
the  horse  was  one  of  the  greatest  passions 
of  the  colonial  Mexican.  Nevertheless, 
the  problems  concerned  with  horse  trading 
were  highly  complicated,  with  many  a 
suggestion  of  the  type  of  practices  which 
have  placed  a  special  meaning  on  the 
phrase  “horse  trading.”  For  the  purposes 
of  better  control,  the  business  was  given 
over  to  the  usual  government  monopolist, 
who,  as  in  the  case  of  a  certain  Juan 
Franco  in  1621,  was  likely  to  have  his 
difficulties.  Juan  Franco  paid  950  pesos 
for  a  two-year  control  of  the  market. 


However,  as  soon  as  the  enterprise  got 
well  under  way,  two  important  person¬ 
ages,  who  lived  in  the  neighborhood 
chosen  by  Juan  Franco  as  the  center  for 
his  business,  ordered  him  to  move  on  with 
his  noisy  and  noisome  undertaking,  or  to 
be  prepared  to  meet  the  pressure  and 
unpleasantness  which  could  be  brought  to 
bear  against  him.  Juan  Franco  moved. 
Next  time,  he  chose  a  neglected  dumping 
ground,  which  he  had  cleaned  up  for  his 
trading  site.  Again  an’unneighborly  neigh¬ 
bor  w’ho  was  very  important  threatened 
him  if  he  remained  at  his  new  place  of 
business.  Consequently,  Juan  Franco,  by 
then  almost  bankrupt,  turned  in  desper¬ 
ation  to  the  city  council  for  relief  from  his 
tormentors.  He  was  rewarded.  The  city 
council  ordered  that  a  portion  of  the  Plaza 
Mayor  near  the  cathedral  be  set  aside  for 
the  horse  and  mule  market,  so  that  it  could 
have  a  permanent  location,  and  also  so 
that  some  of  the  unsavory  practices  might 
l)e  curbed. 

In  addition  to  those  already  mentioned 
there  were  a  number  of  other  markets  and 
market  places.  The  fish  market  with  its 
strong  odors  caused  many  complaints. 
.\lso  some  of  the  schools  and  religious 
institutions  had  their  own  markets,  which 
were  important  sources  of  revenue  for 
those  establishments.  Furthermore,  there 
were  several  purely  Indian  markets  which, 
together  with  the  Plaza  Mayor,  the  Plaza 
del  X’olador,  and  similar  locations  made 
the  city  a  busy  trading  center. 

Difficulties  in  controlling  trade  in  the 
city  were  illustrated  in  a  case  which 
involved  the  taverns.  In  1619  the  inn¬ 
keepers  complained  to  the  viceroy  about 
their  treatment  by  the  city.  They  claimed 
that  the  regulating  official  was  in  the  habit 
of  visiting  them  very  often,  sometimes  two 
or  three  times  a  week,  w-ithout  any  com¬ 
plaints  having  been  filed  against  them. 
Since  it  was  the  custom  of  the  official  to 
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come  with  his  staff,  the  result  was  that  the 
fees  and  the  petty  stealine;  on  the  part  of 
the  mafijistrate’s  retinue,  cost  eight,  ten, 
and  sometimes  more  pesos  a  week. 
Furthermore,  although  the  taverns  might 
sell  wood,  charcoal,  candles,  and  many 
other  things,  they  were  forbidden  to  sell 
fruit.  It  was  pointed  out  that  since  fruit 
was  often  completely  gone  in  the  plaza 
between  ten  and  eleven  in  the  morning, 
many  of  the  poor,  who  did  not  always 
have  money  so  early  in  the  day,  were 
forced  to  forego  the  benefits  of  the  foixl — 
and  of  course  incidentally  the  taverns  lost 
the  possible  profits.  Hence,  it  was  re¬ 
quested  that  permission  lie  given  to  sell 
fruit  in  the  taverns.  Prices  could  be  fixed 
each  month,  by  placing  the  list  over  the 
d(x>r  of  one  of  the  shops  in  the  Plaza  del 
\’olador.  The  viceroy  sent  the  petitions 
to  the  city  council  for  decision. 

Later  the  council  reported  back.  .\s  for 
the  illegal  visits  of  the  official,  such  a 
complaint  was  without  justification.  In 
the  first  place,  the  taverns  were  at  fault, 
for  they  sold  ham,  bread,  candles,  and 
other  goods  in  the  list  of  those  permitted 
without  observing  the  prices  set  by  the 
government.  They  also  perpetrated  frauds 
in  weights  and  quantities.  Surprise  and 
night  visits  were  necessary  to  check  the 
evil,  for  the  shop  keepers  were  in  the  habit 
of  having  spies  watch  for  the  judges  in  order 
that  illegal  practices  could  be  safely  hidden. 
Furthermore,  no  money  had  been  taken 
except  in  fines. 

On  the  whole,  however,  the  viceroy 
sided  with  the  innkeepers.  Permission 
was  given  to  sell  almost  all  of  the  articles 
which  had  Ix^en  mentioned  in  the  petition. 
Maize,  wood,  charcoal,  candles,  ham, 
bread,  sugar,  honey,  green  and  dried 
fruit,  cacao,  wine,  vinegar,  olive  oil. 
olives,  cheese,  vegetables,  fish,  lard,  and 
pork  were  included  in  the  list.  'Fhe  only 
requirements  were  that  the  projirietors 


refrain  from  buying  supplies  until  after 
twelve  o’clock  noon,  or  selling  before  one 
o’clock,  and  that  the  regulations  as  to 
price,  quantity,  and  quality  lie  olx'yed. 
Prices  were  fixed  for  green  fruit  each 
morning,  and  for  olives,  dried  fruit,  fish, 
lard,  cheese,  sugar,  and  other  such  items 
each  month.  Bread  prices  were  deter¬ 
mined  every  three  months.  Regulations 
for  the  taverns  were  posted  each  Monday 
in  an  accustomed  jilace  in  the  Plaza  del 
V’olador.  Moderate  profits  were  guar¬ 
anteed.  All  Spaniards  and  others  who 
brought  fruit  in  for  sale  were  restricted  in 
their  operations  to  the  Plaza  del  \’olador 
or  to  the  Plaza  Mayor.  Also  they  were 
required  to  show^  written  testimony  that 
the  purchases  had  lieen  within  ten  leagues 
of  the  city.  Indians,  however,  could  sell 
anywhere  they  pleased  without  paying 
any  heed  to  the  numerous  regulations,  as 
long  as  they  were  acting  in  good  faith  and 
not  for  some  enterprising  Spaniard. 

Most  of  the  petty  trading  in  the  city  was 
done  by  the  natives.  This  type  of  business 
was  quite  extensive.  Fruit,  vegetables, 
flowers,  and  cooked  foods  were  brought  to 
the  squares  in  the  city  to  be  sold  by  the 
Indians.  An  interesting  example  of  one 
such  trader  was  a  certain  Indian  spinster 
called  Clara  Maria.  She  lived  in  the  out¬ 
skirts  of  the  city,  near  the  aqueduct  and 
tow'ards  Chapultepec.  Each  day  she  tiKik 
her  fruit  and  other  articles  of  trade  to  the 
plaza,  where  she  was  relatively  successful 
in  her  selling  operations. 

Eventually  the  canny  Clara  Maria,  by 
careful  thrift,  acquired  considerable  wealth 
for  one  of  her  position,  and  was  able  to 
build  a  few  small  houses.  Since  her  home 
was  along  one  of  the  popular  routes  for 
afternoon  strolls,  one  day  some  priests, 
who  hapjiened  by,  stopped  in  to  see  her, 
and  suggested  that  she  found  a  small  con¬ 
vent  so  as  to  have  a  church  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood.  Dona  Clara,  as  she  became 
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known,  was  favorably  impressed  by  the 
persuasive  padres,  and  did  turn  over  one 
of  her  buildings  for  the  use  of  some  friars. 
.After  that  Doha  Clara  became  quite  the 
ureat  lady,  keeping  the  church  in  repair 
and  providing  it  with  the  necessary 
equipment,  such  as  altar  cloths  and  other 
similar  items. 

For  ten  years  Doha  ('lara  prospered, 
then  one  day  she  fell  in  love  with  and 
married  a  mulatto.  Her  husband  prompt¬ 
ly,  and  with  apparent  ease,  exhausted 
Doha  Clara’s  small  fortune,  leaving,  upon 
his  death,  the  erstwhile  market  s:irl  desti¬ 
tute  and  starving.  Doha  Clara’s  monas¬ 
tery,  however,  proved  to  be  a  good  invest¬ 
ment.  for  the  brothers  cared  for  her  in 


her  old  age,  and  when  she  died,  they  gave 
her  a  funeral  befitting  one  of  the  nobility. 

Many  other  Indians  gained  a  livelihood 
by  one  type  or  another  of  trading.  Some 
hunted  ducks  on  the  lake.  Others  gathered 
grass  for  horses.  Others  collected  flies, 
ants,  and  worms  to  be  sold  as  birdfeed  to 
the  rich,  while  still  others  made  a  brownish 
salt  from  the  saline  LakeTexcoco.  These 
and  many  other  occupations,  such  as 
making  silk  floss  for  the  great  silk  mer¬ 
chants,  were  followed  by  the  natives. 
There  was  even  a  record  of  an  Indian  sell¬ 
ing  a  street  to  a  Spaniard !  However,  since 
the  complaint  was  entered  by  a  third  party, 
in  all  probability  the  Indian  was  only  a 
tool. 


The  Venezuelan  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs  Visits  Washington 


The  arrival  in  Washington  on  June  3. 
1942,  of  Dr.  C.  Parra-Percz,  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs  of  Venezuela,  on  a  mission 
of  consultation  and  interchange  of  ideas 
and  experience  in  the  American  war 
effort,  supplied  another  link  in  the  chain 
of  inter-American  “talks”  that  have  taken 
place  in  recent  months  between  high 
ranking  representatives  of  Latin  American 
Governments  and  United  States  officials 
in  Washington. 

Dr.  Parra-Perez  was  accompanied  on 
his  visit  by  the  following  named  party  of 
X’enezuelan  officials:  Rodolfo  Rojas,  Min¬ 
ister  of  Agriculture;  H.  Gil-Fortoul,  Direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Foreign  Office;  Jose  Joaquin 
Gonzalez  Gorrondona,  C^hairman  of  the 
Import  Gontrol  Commission;  Julio  .\lfredo 
de  la  Rosa,  Section  Chief  of  the  Foreign 
Office;  Manuel  Perez  Guerrero,  Secretar\- 
to  the  Minister  of  Agriculture;  and  .Antonio 
Davila,  member  of  the  Import  Control 
Commission. 

The  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan  Amer¬ 
ican  Union  held  a  special  meeting  on  June 
4,  1 942,  in  honor  of  Dr.  Parra-Perez.  The 
Secretary  of  State  and  Chairman  of  the 
Governing  Board,  the  Honorable  Cordell 
Hull,  welcomed  the  distinguished  visitor 
in  these  words: 

My  colleagues  of  the  Governing  Board  have 
entrusted  to  me  the  delightful  task  of  extending 
to  you,  Mr.  Minister,  the  warmest  jx)ssible 
welcome  on  liehalf  of  the  Pan  American  Union. 
You  have  greatly  honored  us  in  attending  this 
special  session. 

We  have  all  followed  with  the  deepest  interest 
your  career  in  the  many  high  diplomatic  and 
administrative  prjsts  that  you  have  cx:cupied  with 
such  distinction.  It  was  my  go(Ki  fortune  to  Ik- 
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your  colleague  at  the  Inter-American  Conference 
for  the  Maintenance  of  Peace  at  Buenos  Aires  in 
1936,  and  I  was  then  in  a  position  to  witness  at 
first  hand  your  un.swerving  devotion  to  the  highest 
standards  of  international  conduct  as  well  as  to 
the  principles  of  Pan  American  unity. 

In  addition  to  your  distinguished  public  service 
you  have  gained  for  yourself  a  high  place  amongst 
the  historians  of  the  Americas,  and  I  welcome 
you  therefore  not  only  in  your  capacity  as  Min- 
istei  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  Venezuela  but  also  as 
one  of  the  leaders  in  scholarly  research. 

You  come  to  us.  Mr.  Minister,  representing 
a  [Dcople  who  from  the  earliest  period  of  their 
existence  as  a  nation  have  enjoyed  the  proud 
distinction  of  giving  to  the  Americas  a  long  line 
of  brilliant  leaders  in  the  cause  of  continental 
coofieration.  From  the  time  of  Bolivar  up  to  th»- 
present  moment  Venezuela’s  international  record 
is  one  of  which  she  may  well  be  proud.  Your 
country  has  demonstrated  to  the  world  that  th<- 
peaceful  settlement  of  international  disputes  is 
entirely  consonant  with  the  complete  mainte¬ 
nance  of  national  rights.  The  series  of  agree¬ 
ments  finally  disposing  of  Venezuela’s  boundary- 
disputes  constitutes  one  of  the  brightest  as  well  as 
one  of  the  most  significant  chapters  in  the  history 
of  the  Americas. 

In  the  terrible  conflict  in  which  we  are  today 
engaged  and  which  means  so  much  to  the  future 
of  democratic  institutions  on  this  continent. 
Venezuela  acted  almost  immediately  after  the 
( owardly  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor  to  declare  her 
c-omplete  solidarity  with  the  republics  of  America. 
We  also  recall  with  pleasure  that  at  the  recent 
.Meeting  of  Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs  at  Rio 
de  Janeiro  you  were  the  co-spon.sor  of  the  reso¬ 
lution  on  the  severance  of  diplomatic  relations 
with  the  aggressor  nations. 

We  welcome  you,  Mr.  Minister,  not  only  be¬ 
cause  of  the  fine  example  your  country  has  set 
in  her  international  relations,  but  especially 
Ix-cau.se  of  the  high  qualities  yttu  hat-e  cttnsistently 
shown  in  public  service. 

In  response  to  the  remarks  of  the  Scc- 
n-tary  of  State,  Dr.  Parra-Perez  said: 
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ating  with  you  in  fortifying  the  foundations  of 
continental  solidarity;  if  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  I 
endeavored  to  help  my  illustrious  colleagues  in 
seeking  formulas  for  understanding  that  would 
permit  our  countries  to  face  the  common  peiil  of 
this  ominous  hour;  if  as  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs  I  have  been  President  Medina's  loyal 
interpreter  in  his  policy  of  solidarity  and  coop¬ 
eration  with  the  American  nations,  believe  me. 
Your  Excellency,  when  I  say  that  on  every  occa¬ 
sion  I,  as  representative  of  Venezuela,  have  but 
expressed  the  deeply  rooted  convictions  and  senti¬ 
ments  of  my  Government  and  my  country. 

America  has  been  in  permanent  session  ever 
since  Bolivar  summoned  it  to  the  congress  at 
Panama  in  1826.  The  whole  doctrine  of  Pan 
Americanism,  originated  at  that  historic  assembly 
and  supplemented  at  later  and  no  less  historic 
meetings,  is  being  applied  now,  when  all  Amer¬ 
icans  arc  facing  the  aggressor,  condemning  the 
barbarous  methods  of  conquest,  and  reaffirming 
their  position  as  defenders  of  liberty  and  democ¬ 
racy.  Venezuela,  land  of  legendary  heroism,  is  in 
accord  with  all  the  nations  of  the  continent,  and 


Mr.  Chairman: 

I  shall  always  consider  it  the  gieatcst  honor  of 
my  life  to  have  received  through  you,  in  this 
room  of  the  Governing  Board,  the  words  of  wel¬ 
come  of  the  Pan  American  Union.  As  an  apostle 
of  liberty  you  are  one  of  the  most  prominent 
leaders  of  the  public  conscience  of  our  continent 
and  to  the  political  tradition  of  your  country  you 
have  given  an  unequalled  impress  of  nobility. 
To  receive  praise  from  you  gives  cause  for  pride 
in  whoever  receives  it,  and  I  should  be  greatly 
tempted  to  boast  about  it  were  I  not  firmly 
convinced  that  through  my  humble  person  you 
wish  to  honor  my  mission  and  the  nation  I 
represent. 

I  beg  to  express  my  deep  gratitude  for  your 
kind  references  to  the  small  services  I  have  been 
able  to  render  to  the  cause  of  Pan  Americanism. 
You  speak,  too,  of  my  contribution  to  the  clari¬ 
fication  of  certain  periods  of  American  history. 
That  contribution  has  been  modest  and  those 
services  are  but  the  response  to  a  mandate  with 
which  all  Venezuelans  are  bound  to  comply. 
If  at  Buenos  Aires  I  had  the  privilege  of  cooper¬ 
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my  country  will  continue  to  coofjerate  in  defending 
the  international  idetd  that  has  inspired  our  con¬ 
ferences,  the  free  institutions  that  govern  our  lives, 
and  the  political  and  economic  interests  that  are 
common  to  us  all  and  that  can  be  preserved  only 
by  following  the  example  of  this  Pan  American 
Union  in  whose  name  you  are  welcoming  me.  It 
is  indeed  an  example  of  constancy,  of  loyalty  to  its 
historic  mission,  and  of  supreme  devotion  to  the 
sacred  duties  imposed  upon  it. 

.\lthough  victory  is  certain,  war  is  a  harsh  and 
difficult  ordeal.  This  war  will  not  put  an  end  to 
our  common  trials  and  sacrifices.  When  the  time 
arrives  to  repair  the  political,  moral,  and  material 
ruins  left  behind  by  this  catastrophe,  America 
must  be  prepared  not  only  to  follow  its  own  historic 
course,  but  also  to  p)oint  out  the  path  to  those 
nations  which,  on  emerging  from  this  ruthless 
struggle,  will  wish  to  live  again  under  the  standards 
of  humanity,  law,  and  justice  which  govern¬ 
ments  of  outrage  and  aggression  have  sought  to 
destroy. 

Deeply  moved,  I  present,  through  you  and  the 
Ambassadors  and  Ministers  here  present,  a  most 
cordial  greeting  from  Venezuela  to  her  sister 
republics. 

Following  the  meeting,  Dr.  Parra-Perez 
was  the  guest  of  the  Board  members  at  a 
luncheon  in  the  Gallery  of  Heroes  of  the 
Pan  American  Union. 

During  his  five-day  stay  in  Washington 
the  Minister  was  honored  at  a  number  of 
other  functions,  including  a  luncheon  given 
by  the  Secretary  of  State;  another  given  by 
the  British  Ambassador  to  the  United 
.States,  Lord  Halifa.\;  a  series  of  dinners 
given  by  the  Under-Secretary  of  State, 
Mr.  Sumner  Welles,  the  Under-Secretary 
of  War,  Judge  Robert  P.  Patterson,  and  the 
Coordinator  of  Inter-American  Affairs  and 
Mrs.  Nelson  Rockefeller;  and  a  reception 
at  the  Venezuelan  Embassy. 


At  the  conclusion  of  his  Washington 
visit,  the  Venezuelan  Foreign  Minister  and 
his  party  entrained  for  a  brief  tour  to 
Detroit,  Buffalo,  and  New  York  City.  The 
Chrysler  Tank  Arsenal,  the  factory  of  the 
Packard  Motor  Car  Company,  and  the 
Ford  River  Rouge  and  Willow  Run  plants 
were  inspected  in  the  first-named  city  and 
the  plants  of  the  Curtiss- Wright  and  the 
Bell  Aircraft  Corporations  in  the  second. 
In  New  York,  Dr.  Parra- P€rez  and  his  party 
were  guests  at  a  dinner  given  at  the  Wal¬ 
dorf-Astoria  by  the  Pan  American  Society 
and  the  Venezuelan  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce,  and  at  a  luncheon  offered  by  Mr. 
Thomas  J.  Watson,  President  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Business  Machines  Corporation. 

The  Venezuelan  Foreign  Minister  is  well 
known  as  a  lawyer,  historian,  and  diplomat. 
After  extensive  studies  in  Venezuela,  where 
he  obtained  degrees  in  jurisprudence  and 
political  science,  he  undertook  advanced 
studies  at  the  Ecole  Libre  des  Sciences 
Politiques  and  the  University  of  Paris. 
During  his  residence  in  France  he  served 
successively  as  attache,  secretary,  and 
counselor  of  the  Venezuelan  Legation,  and 
later  held  diplomatic  posts  as  charge 
d’affaires  in  Switzerland  and  Minister  to 
Italy,  England,  and  Spain.  He  has  been 
decorated  by  nine  nations. 

Dr.  Parra-Perez  was  Venezuela’s  rep¬ 
resentative  at  the  recent  Meeting  of 
Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs  at  Rio  de 
Janeiro  where,  together  with  the  delegates 
of  Mexico  and  Colombia,  he  sponsored  the 
resolution  which  called  for  a  severance  of 
relations  with  the  Axis. 


Pliotucreph  by  E.  A.  C'hnpin 

THE  INSTITUTE  OF  NATURAL  SCIENCES,  BOGOTA 
The  Institute  has  a  beautiful  setting  on  the  University  campus. 


Science  Helps  Save  Colombian  Crops 

A  Glimpse  of  Colombians  Expanding  Work  in  Entornology 

EDWARD  A.  CHAPIN 
Curator  of  Insects,  United  States  National  Museum 


A  TRIM  white  building  is  sharply  silhouet¬ 
ted  against  the  ancient  mountain,  cloud- 
covered  now  as  in  days  of  old  Santa  Fe, 
that  forms  the  silent  back  drop  for  busy 
Bogota.  It  is  a  fitting  home  for  the 
ln.stitute  of  Natural  Sciences,  that  vigorous 
and  promising  new  offshoot  from  C'olom- 
hia's  long-time  love  of  learning.  For  a 
few  weeks  last  February  and  March,  it  was 
my  privilege  to  share,  as  an  invited  guest, 
in  the  work  of  the  Institute’s  department 
of  entomology,  collaborating  with  the 
able  chief  of  that  department,  Euis  Maria 
-Murillo. 


It  is  not  yet  a  large  department,  nor  a 
rich  one;  but  for  all  that,  it  is  a  laboratory 
to  delight  the  heart  of  a  scientist.  Its  chief 
has  a  vision  that  reaches  l)eyond  the  imme¬ 
diate  tasks  of  the  present,  its  staff  is  earnest, 
and  the  sjx'cimens  in  the  small  working 
collection  arc  excellently  prepared.  Every 
insect  has  been  carefully  handled,  and  is 
accurately  labeled  with  those  complete 
data  as  to  time,  place,  and  environment 
which  must  always  be  available  if  an 
insect  collection  is  to  serve  as  the  basis  for 
serious  .scientific  study. 

The  Institute  is  located  in  the  Univer- 
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Photocruph  hy  K.  A.  Chnpin 

PARANfO  DEL  DIABLO,  BETWEEN  ZIPAQUIRA  AND  PACHO 


This  was  the  scene  of  one  of  the  collecting  trips  made  by  the  author  and  his  Colombian  colleagues. 


sity  City,  on  the  new  site  in  the  outer  part 
ot  Bogota  to  which  the  University  has 
been  transferring  some  of  its  faculties. 
Laid  out  in  1938,  at  the  time  of  the  four 
hundredth  anniversary  of  the  founding  of 
the  city  of  Bogota,  the  University  City 
has  lieen  one  of  the  important  forward¬ 
pointing  elements  in  the  wide  program  of 
literary  and  educational  achievements 
grouped  around  that  significant  date. 

Here  there  is  space,  a  great  tract  of  land 
ready  to  lx*  landscaf)ed  as  each  portion  is 
devclojjed  and  utilized  for  its  siiecial 
purpose;  and  here  the  Institute  has  Ix'en 
able  to  surround  itself  with  living  materials 
for  the  study  of  the  natural  sciences. 
There  are  outdixir  cages,  there  are  shrubs 
and  flowering  trees  where  insects  present 
themselves  for  capture,  and  there  arc 


garden  plots  and  bright-colored  flower 
lx?ds,  new  and  gay  under  thick  white 
clouds  such  as  have  floated  alxjvc  four 
centuries  of  human  effort  on  this  milc- 
and-a-half  high  plateau  of  the  Andes. 

The  building  itself  is  dedicated  to  the 
memory  of  Jo.se  Celestino  Mutis,  that 
great  scholar  whose  Botanical  Expedition, 
in  the  late  18th  century,  gave  C^olombia 
the  honor  of  making  such  preeminent 
contributions  to  the  New  World’s  knowl¬ 
edge  of  its  own  natural  sciences — not  only 
in  the  field  of  botany,  but  in  ztxilogy, 
astronomy,  and  geology  as  well.  A  bust 
and  tablet  on  the  wall  of  the  arcade 
around  the  patio  record  this  dedication. 
.\n  arlxir  of  hanging  bell-sha|X‘d  orange- 
red  blossoms  dominates  the  flowers  and 
shrublx'ry  around  the  wide  jxxil  at  the 
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center  of  the  patio;  it  is  an  arlxjr  of 
Mutisia,  the  trailing  vine  named  in  honor 
of  the  famous  naturalist. 

Opening  from  the  cloister  around  the 
patio  arc  the  laboratories  and  offices 
devoted  to  work  in  the  natural  sciences. 
.Already  there  are  laboratories  for  ento¬ 
mology,  for  ornithology  and  mammalogy, 
for  botany  and  for  phytopathology,  and 
the  Institute  hopes  soon  to  develop  its  own 
departments  of  geology  and  mineralogy. 

At  the  right  of  the  entrance  is  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  entomology.  The  chief  s  office  is 
a  sunny  corner  room  with  work  tables  and 
rearing  cages  as  well  as  desk  and  book¬ 
shelves.  Next  to  it  is  the  laboratory,  with 
work  tables  for  the  staff  and  cases  for  the 
collection  of  insects.  .Already  the  collec¬ 
tion  contains  specimens  from  the  principal 
families  of  Colombian  insects,  including  a 
good  selection  of  Coccinellidae,  or  lady 
Ix'etles.  These  arc  important  to  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  many  Colombian  crops  and  forest 
trees  because  various  members  of  this 
family  feed  on  other  insects,  insects  which 


would  otherwise  lie  attacking  the  plants 
and  trees.  There  are  also  study  collections 
of  the  scarab  Ijeetles  which  damage  valu¬ 
able  plants  grown  in  Colombia,  of  the 
Tachinidae  which  protect  the  crops  by 
parasitizing  injurious  insects,  and  of  var¬ 
ious  other  insect  groups  closely  linked 
with  the  economy  of  the  country. 

Using  this  office  and  laboratory  as  head¬ 
quarters,  Sehor  Murillo  and  I  surveyed 
the  scientific  resources  and  possibilities  at 
the  disposal  of  entomologists  now  at  work 
in  various  parts  of  Colombia.  We  also 
laid  the  ground  work  for  a  rather  thorough 
investigation  of  the  taxonomy  and  bio¬ 
nomics  of  the  Coccinellidae,  or  lady 
beetles,  of  Colombia;  and  with  the  help 
of  two  members  of  Senor  Murillo’s  staff 
of  entomologists  we  carried  on  field  studies 
in  various  parts  of  Cundinamarca,  the 
department  in  which  Bogota  is  situated. 

Coccinellidae  were  chosen  for  special 
study  because  this  family  of  beetles  wields 
great  influence  on  the  economic  life  of 
Colombia.  The  family  contains  a  few 


THE  AUTHOR  AND 
THREE  COLOMBIAN 
ASSOCIATES 

Seated:  E.  A.  Chapin,  Cura¬ 
tor  of  Insects,  L^nitcd  States 
National  Museum;  standing, 
right  to  left:  Luis  Maria  Mu¬ 
rillo,  Chief  of  Section  of  Ento¬ 
mology,  Institute  of  Natural 
Sciences,  Bogota;  and  Fian- 
cisco  Otoya  and  Hernando 
Osorno  M.,  assistant  ento¬ 
mologists. 
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ANOTHER  COLOMBIAN 
ENTOMOLOGIST 

Francisco  Luis  Gallcgo,  Professor  of  Entomology, 
School  of  Agriculture,  Medellin. 

species  which  eat  plants,  and  which  are 
particularly  dangerous  to  plants  in  the 
potato  and  tomato  groups.  On  the  other 
hand,  this  same  family  also  contains  a  great 
many  species  which  eat  insects;  the  insects 
which  they  eat  are  plant-eating  insects, 
capable  of  doing  much  damage  to  gardens 
and  orchards  unless  kept  under  control. 
Some  of  these  insect-eating  Coccinellidae 
rank  among  the  best  defenses  yet  known 
for  citrus  orchards,  and  they  are  of  very 
great  potential  value  in  protecting  many 
of  Colombia’s  important  orchard  and 
field  crops,  such  as  coffee,  bananas,  and 
citrus  fruit. 

Our  study  exjx;ditions  in  Cundinamarca 
were  planned  to  take  advantage  of 
Bogota’s  location,  within  quick  and  easy 
reach  of  a  great  variety  of  climates.  In  a 
few  hours  we  could  drive  down  to  the 
colorful  citrus  orchards  of  tierra  caliente 
(the  hot  country),  or  up  to  the  misty- 
cold  of  an  Andean  paramo,  its  open 


hillsides  thickly  dotted  with  the  big  dull- 
green  spike-rosettes  of  the  frailejon.  We 
made  several  of  these  all-day  trips  from 
Bogota,  and  collected,  for  our  laboratory- 
studies,  insect  specimens  from  Pacho, 
Zipaquira,  Rio  Negro,  Macheta,  Guayeta, 
and  Gacheta,  from  the  Paramo  of  Guasca 
and  from  the  Paramo  del  Diablo. 

In  addition  to  our  work  in  Bogota  and 
in  the  nearby  parts  of  Cundinamarca, 
we  made  brief  visits  to  centers  of  entomo¬ 
logical  study  in  several  other  parts  of 
Colombia.  We  went  first  to  Medellin,  to 
the  School  of  Agriculture  of  the  National 
University.  Here  we  saw  the  laboratories 
and  classrooms,  the  gardens  and  farm 
buildings,  where  the  Director  of  this 
school.  Dr.  Jorge  Gutierrez,  is  combining 
scientific  instruction  with  practical  training 
in  agriculture.  Dr.  Francisco  Luis  Gallego, 
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A  COLONY  OF  BUMBLEBEES  IN  A 
BOGOTA  GARDEN 


1  SCIENCE  HELPS  SAVE 

head  of  the  department  of  entomology,  is 
building  up  an  entomological  collection 
at  the  school,  while  at  the  same  time  he 
I  teaches  his  students  to  recognize  and 
I  control  some  of  the  insects  which  attack 
I  local  fruit  and  vegetable  crops. 

S  From  Medellin  w'e  went  to  Cali,  in  the 
beautiful  Cauca  valley.  After  a  call  at 
the  Vocational  School,  where  classes  of 
young  mechanics  are  preparing  themselves 
for  the  increasing  load  of  local  repair 
f:  work  which  will  soon  be  made  necessary 

by  Colombia’s  growing  store  of  machinery, 
we  visited  the  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station  at  Palmira.  Here  are  collected 
and  studied  the  insects  affecting  the  rice, 
sugar  cane,  tobacco  and  other  crops  of  the 
rich  Cauca  Valley.  Dr.  Raul  de  Varela, 
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director  of  the  station,  and  Dr.  Belisario 
Losada,  head  of  the  division  of  entomol¬ 
ogy,  welcomed  us.  Dr.  Losada  arranged 
an  expedition  along  the  beautiful  new 
Highw’ay  to  the  Sea,  and  so  gave  us  the 
opportunity  to  collect  a  number  of  inter¬ 
esting  specimens  which  we  had  not  been 
able  to  find  in  Cundinamarca. 

Because  my  stay  in  Colombia  was  very 
short,  we  could  not  find  time  to  explore 
together  the  fauna  of  the  great  llano 
regions  to  the  east  and  south  of  the  eastern 
cordilleras,  nor  to  collect  in  the  valley  of 
the  Rio  Magdalena,  or  in  the  many  other 
tempting  hunting-grounds  offered  by  Co¬ 
lombia’s  astonishingly  wide  variety  of 
climates.  Her  entomologists  have  a  rich 
field  to  cultivate. 
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THE  SCHOOL  OF  .\GRICULTURE,  MEDELLIN 
The  collection  of  insects  here  is  of  importance  to  the  students  in  their  study  of  agricultural  pests. 
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The  Chile-United  States 
Cultural  Institute 

New  Quarters  and  an  Expanded  Program 

RALPH  A.  JONES 

Junior  Economic  Analyst,  American  Embassy,  Santiago,  Chile 


0\  Thanksgiving  Day  of  this  year  the 
Chile-United  States  Cultural  Institute  in 
Santiago  will  celebrate  its  fourth  anni¬ 
versary.  Since  its  formal  founding  on 
November  28,  1938,  until  January  1942, 
the  Institute  had  been  carrying  out  its 
program  under  the  handicap  of  cramped 
quarters  and  restricted  facilities.  For  its 
first  two  years  of  existence,  in  fact,  the 
Institute  had  no  space  whatever  that  it 
could  call  its  own.  In  the  early  part  of 
1941  the  Santiago  Branch  of  the  National 
C.ity  Bank  of  New  York  generously  dona¬ 
ted  room  space  on  the  third  floor  of  its 
building  to  the  organization. 

These  quarters  were  a  splendid  im¬ 
provement  over  none  at  all,  but  they 
could,  at  the  most,  serve  as  no  more  than  a 
headquarters  and  base  of  o|ierations  for 
the  Institute’s  activities.  What  the  or- 
uanization  lacked  as  an  effective  channel 
for  the  stimulation  of  cultural  interchange 
was  facilities  for  the  frequent  meeting 
and  association  of  Chileans  and  Americans 
m  pleasant  surroundings. 

A  new  era  in  the  history  of  the  Institute 
was  inaugurated  with  the  dedication  at 
the  Pan  .\mcrican  Day  celebration,  .April 
15,  1942,  of  a  building  providing  just  such 
facilities.  This  new  building,  at  C'alle 
Paris  815  in  Santiago,  is  in  fact  a  fine  «)ld 
house  originally  built  by  an  .American  and 
long  inhabited  by  a  well-to-do  Chilean 
family.  It  includes  on  its  three  spacious 
440 


floors  a  library,  made  up  of  a  wide  collec¬ 
tion  of  books  assembled  by  the  Association 
of  American  Women  in  Chile;  a  com¬ 
fortable  lounge  with  fireplace,  grand 
piano,  radio-phonograph,  and  record  col¬ 
lection;  an  attractive  tearoom  with  adja¬ 
cent,  well-equipped  kitchen;  a  game 
room;  several  rooms  for  cla.sses  and 
informal  discussion;  numerous  offices,  and 
a  first-aid  room.  The  entire  building  is 
very  attractively  furnished.  On  the  w'alls 
of  the  lounge  two  striking  art  exhibitions 
have  already  been  shown.  The  first  was 
a  series  of  paintings  by  a  modern  Spanish 
artist  at  the  time  residing  in  Chile;  the 
second  and  present  adornment  is  a  magnifi¬ 
cent  collection  of  enlarged  photographic 
scenes  from  various  parts  of  the  country. 

The  dedication  of  this  new  building  on 
Pan  .American  Day,  by  reason  of  the 
auspices  under  which  it  was  conducted 
and  the  interest  it  aroused,  augurs  well 
for  the  future  of  the  Institute,  which  has 
been  particularly  fortunate  in  having  had 
Dr.  Ernesto  Barros  Jarpa  as  its  active 
president  from  the  beginning  until  the 
present  year.  Though  he  is  the  incum¬ 
bent  Minister  of  Foreign  Relations  in 
the  C'abinet  of  Chile’s  new  President, 
Juan  Antonio  Rios,  Dr.  Barros  Jarpa 
has  maintained  the  position  of  honorary 
president  of  the  Institute.  He  has  not 
failed  to  evidence  his  continued  great 
interest  in  the  activities  and  purposes  of 
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the  Institute  in  spite  of  his  rigorous  duties 
in  public  office. 

At  a  dedication  luncheon  for  the  Insti¬ 
tute  on  Pan  American  Day,  Dr.  Barros 
Jarpa  and  the  .\mbassador  of  the  United 
States,  Mr.  Claude  G.  Bowers,  were 
among  the  distinguished  guests  and 
speakers.  Besides  this  luncheon,  a  cock¬ 
tail  party  for  the  members  of  the  diplo¬ 
matic  corps  and  the  intellectual  group  in 
Santiago  was  sponsored  by  the  Acting 
President  of  the  Institute,  Dr.  Eugenio 
Pereira  Salas,  in  the  afternoon  of  the  same 
day.  This  brilliant  affair  was  in  the 
nature  of  an  open  house  and  did  much  to 
acquaint  the  visitors  with  the  Institute’s 
progress  and  aims. 

Actively  serving  the  Institute  for  the 
current  year  is  the  following  staff  of  able 
officers: 


Acting  President  and  Secretary — Eugenio  Pereira  Salas 
Vice-President — Henry  A.  Arnold 
Assistant  Secretary — Carlos  Arancibia 
Treasurer — Joseph  F.  Dawson 
Assistant  Treasurer — Charles  Marshall. 


The  affairs  of  the  Institute  are  vested 
in  the  hands  of  a  Board  of  Directors  com¬ 
posed  of  four  Chileans  and  four  Americans. 
The  present  Board  is  made  up  of  Srta. 
Irma  Salas,  Mrs.  Luis  Abelli,  Mrs.  Cecil 
B.  Lyon,  Miss  Elizabeth  Mason,  Srta. 
Marta  Chatterton,  Mr.  Roy  E.  Cohen, 
Sr.  Domingo  Santa  Cruz,  and  Dr.  Hern4n 
Romero.  Mr.  Albert  Harkness  is  the 
Administrative  Director  of  the  Institute, 
acting  on  Ijehalf  of  this  Board. 

In  the  past  the  Institute  has  lieen  partic¬ 
ularly  active  in  facilitating  the  exchange 
of  university  students  between  Chile  and 
the  United  States.  Its  library  is  equipped 
with  a  complete  collection  of  current 
bulletins  of  American  universities  and 
colleges.  The  organization  maintains  a 
service  for  the  location  of  .\merican 
students  in  Chile,  and  vice  versa,  in  the 
homes  of  local  families. 


Other  activities  of  the  Institute  have 
included  the  sponsoring  of  conferences 
with  eminent  Americans  who  have  visited 
Chile  and  the  organization  of  other 
activities  woven  about  their  special  fields 
during  their  sojourn  in  the  country. 
Closely  connected  with  this  type  of 
activity  have  been  the  arrangements  made 
for  many  representative  .\mericans  to 
speak  over  various  Chilean  broadcasting 
stations.  During  1941  the  Institute  par¬ 
ticipated  in  no  fewer  than  58  broadcasts. 
One  of  the  outstanding  events  of  the  year 
1941  was  the  presentation  by  the  Institute 
of  the  Yale  Glee  Club,  which  paid  a  visit 
to  Chile  during  its  tour  of  the  American 
Republics. 

But  these  scattered  instances  of  the  past 
activity  of  the  Institute  are  but  indications 
of  the  scope  of  the  activity  that  is  now 
possible  through  the  provision  of  a  build¬ 
ing  of  its  own.  For  the  first  time  in  the 
history  of  the  organization  classes  on  a 
regular  and  planned  basis  have  been 
possible.  Even  before  its  formal  dedica¬ 
tion  last  April  the  facilities  of  the  building 
were  Ijeing  used  for  classes  in  Spanish  and 
English,  as  well  as  in  American  and 
Chilean  history,  under  the  direction  of 
various  Chilean  and  American  members 
of  the  Institute.  English  classes  have  been 
graded  into  three  groups  according  to  the 
state  of  proficiency  of  the  students; 
Spanish  classes  have  been  divided  into 
elementary  and  intermediate  groups.  In 
addition  to  these  regularly  scheduled 
courses,  a  series  of  conferences  has  been 
undertaken  under  the  direction  of  Pro¬ 
fessor  Isaac  Joslin  Cox  of  Northwestern 
University  on  the  subject  The  Development 
oj  Democracy  in  the  United  States.  Since 
April  16,  weekly  first-aid  classes  have  been 
conducted  for  Chilean,  .American,  and 
British  women  resident  in  Santiago. 

.\s  a  social  center  the  Institute  is  ideal. 
Already  various  informal  mixed  or  speci- 
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alizcd  groups  have  made  it  their  head¬ 
quarters  for  their  respective  activities. 
The  custom  of  afternoon  tea  at  the  In¬ 
stitute  is  becoming  widespread  among 
Americans  and  sympathetic  Chileans. 
Sunday  evening  “supper”  has  been  ini¬ 
tiated  as  a  means  of  bringing  together 
Chileans  and  Americans  of  opposite  sexes 
in  small,  informal  groups.  The  language 
to  be  spoken  at  such  gatherings  is  pre¬ 
determined  as  either  Spanish  or  English, 
and  no  deviations  are  permitted. 

It  should  be  gratifying  to  all  those  in¬ 
terested  in  the  betterment  of  understand¬ 


ing  between  the  United  States  and  the 
various  other  American  republics  to  know 
that  Chileans  and  Americans  in  the  great 
capital  of  Santiago  at  last  have  a  means 
for  the  fulfillment  of  such  better  under¬ 
standing  by  close  contact  and  discussion 
of  mutual  interests  and  problems  in  the 
pleasant  surroundings  of  a  fine  edifice. 
The  Chile-United  States  Cultural  In¬ 
stitute  has  come  a  long  way  in  its  short 
three  and  a  half  years  of  existence.  Its 
fortunate  acquisition  of  a  new  home 
would  seem  to  assure  its  progress  through 
future  years. 


A  VIEW  OF  SANTIAGO 


Ordeal  by  Vapor 

GEORGE  M.  FOSTER,  Jr. 


I  LAY  on  a  reed  mat,  face  down,  nose 
over  a  shallow  excavation,  eagerly  gulping 
the  occasional  breaths  of  fresh  air  that 
found  their  way  to  me.  In  the  near¬ 
darkness  hot,  moist  vapors  swirled  about 
my  unclothed  body,  aggravating  an  al¬ 
ready  intolerable  smarting  caused  by  a 
recent  beating  with  switches  cut  from 
pungent  pepper-tree  branches.  My  lips 
were  puffed  so  that  speech  was  nearly 
impossible,  and  my  eyes  watered  so  that 
I  could  scarcely  see.  Beside  me  lay 
Carlos,  apparently  lifeless.  Beside  him, 
clothed  only  in  a  broad-brimmed  som¬ 
brero,  squatted  old  Dona  Maria,  dipping 
water  out  of  a  wooden  basin  and  pouring 
it  through  an  unseen  hole  in  an  unseen 
wall.  What  lay  in  store  for  me  I  knew 
not.  Under  such  conditions  one  is  apt 
to  reflect — and  perhaps  repent  hasty 
action. 

My  predicament  was  due,  not  to  ship¬ 
wreck  on  a  South  Seas  island  inhabited 
by  cannibals,  but  to  an  over-zealous 
scientific  curiosity.  Since  I  am  an  an¬ 
thropologist  it  is  an  important  part  of  my 
profession  to  investigate  the  customs  of 
lesser  known  peoples  in  various  parts  of 
the  world.  Some  curiosity  as  to  how  the 
rest  of  the  world  lives  is  ingrained  in 
everyone.  .Ml  of  us  are  incipient  anthro¬ 
pologists,  and  should  a  chance  combina¬ 
tion  of  circumstances  make  us  decide  to 
devote  the  major  part  of  our  time  to  this 
fascinating  study — then  watch  out!  Into 
what  unforeseen  places  it  may  lead,  one 
can  never  foretell. 

Thf  author  is  an  ethnologist  who  has  done  field  work 
among  Indian  groufis  in  California  and  Mexico.  At 
present  he  is  teaching  at  Syracuse  University. 


My  own  uncertain  situation  had  its 
immediate  origin  in  an  impromptu  Sun¬ 
day  excursion  from  Mexico  City.  In  the 
story-book  pueblo  of  Milpa  Alta— four 
centuries  in  time  and  an  hour’s  ride  over 
a  paved  road  from  the  Mexican  capital — 
Carlos  and  I  found  ourselves  seated  in  the 
patio  of  Don  Jose,  an  aging  Aztec  Indian. 
True  to  the  traditions  of  his  race  he  had 
greeted  us — total  strangers — with  hospi¬ 
tality,  and  now  we  were  engaged  in  a  live¬ 
ly  conversation  based  principally  on  our 
questions  and  his  explanations.  What 
particularly  fascinated  us  was  a  little  stone 
beehive-shaped  building  adjoining  his 
house,  and  looking  for  all  the  world  like 
a  primitive  baker’s  oven  or  an  Eskimo 
igloo.  Affinity  to  the  former  was  much 
greater,  we  shortly  learned,  than  to  the 
latter.  “It’s  a  temazcal,"  *  he  explained. 
“We  use  it  for  bathing.” 

\  wild  idea  came  to  me.  “Don  Jose,  we 
want  to  bathe  in  the  lemazcal.  Will  you  pre¬ 
pare  it?”  Carlos  audibly  gasped,  choked 
on  his  cigarette,  but  maintained  a  united 
front  by  saying  nothing.  “But  senor, 
none  but  an  Indian  would  enjoy  it.  You 
would  find  it  very  disagreeable.”  Finally 
my  entreaties  won,  or  more  probably, 
intrigued  at  the  thought  of  telling  his 
neighbors  that  a  .\orteamericano  had  come 
many  miles  to  bathe  in  his.  Don  Jose’s, 
lemazcal,  he  agreed  to  fire  the  sweat  house. 

While  wood  was  being  gathered  we 

>  One  oj  the  most  typical  and  yet  least  known  traits 
oj  many  of  the  Indians  of  .Mexico  is  the  “temagcal"  or 
vapor  hath.  The  name  derives  from  the  .Aztec  words 
^Hema,"  to  bathe,  and  ‘‘‘calli,'’  house,  and  means 
literally  '‘‘‘bathhouse.”  This  practice  of  bathing  in 
vapor  is  the  functional  equivalent  of  the  Finnish  steam 
bath  and  of  the  sweat  bath  of  many  of  the  Indians  of  the 
United  States. 
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DON  JOSH’S  TEMAZCAL  AT  MILPA  ALTA,  MEXICO 
Scientific  curiosity  led  the  author  and  a  friend  to  endure  the  rigors  of  a  vapor  bath  in  this  trmazeal. 


examined  the  structure  more  closely,  and 
found  that  it  consisted  of  a  small  room  six 
feet  in  diameter  with  a  domed  roof  four 
feet  high.  Access  was  by  a  door  eighteen 
inches  high  and  a  bit  less  wide.  Beneath 
the  dfxjr  was  an  excavation  eight  inches 
deep  with  a  step  on  the  inner  side,  so  that 
to  enter  t>ne  crawled  on  hands  and  knees 
down,  in,  and  then  up  to  the  fl(K>r  level. 
On  the  left  sid«‘.  somewhat  toward  the 
front,  was  a  smaller  room,  two  feet  in  all 
dimensions,  s^rni-dorne-shaped,  with  an 
o[)ening  to  the  out^ifle,  and  a  smaller  hole 
joining  it  to  the  main  chamlwr.  Presently 
an  old  wfjtnan  set  fire  t«)  kindling  in  this 
space,  the  fireplace,  and  in  a  tn«Jtnent 
smoke  Ix’gan  to  |xjur  fnnn  the  main  d(X)r, 
the  draft  suf  king  it  through  the  small  Con¬ 
ner  ling  lujle  into  the  main  chaml)er,  and 
theme  out  the  rmlrance.  The  smoke 
Ix’f  ame  thic  ker,  and  more  w«hk1  was 
added,  until  a  miniature  inferno  was 


blazing,  heating  both  the  firebox  and  the 
main  building  itself.  In  the  corner  of  the 
patio  another  fire  was  lighted  and  a 
five-gallon  tin  of  water  put  to  heat. 

.\t  the  end  of  an  hour  Don  Jose  informed 
us  that  all  was  in  readiness.  Retiring  to 
his  home  we  removed  our  clothing,  and 
returned  to  find  that  the  fireplace  opening 
had  l)een  sealed  with  a  stone  slab  and  clay, 
and  the  fire  thus  extinguished.  Stripped, 
first  (Carlos  and  then  I  entered  the  leniaztal. 
to  l)e  met  with  a  suffwating  heat.  'I'his 
we  had  ex|)ected.  Not  expected  was  the 
presence  of  the  aged  Doiia  Maria,  also 
stripped,  who  was  the  supervisor  of  the 
ternaztfil  and  recognized  as  the  Ix'st  in  her 
line  in  .Milpa  Alta.  I'or  a  moment  we 
lay  motionless  on  the  floor,  recovering 
from  our  initial  slunk,  accustoming  our 
eyes  to  the  gloom  and  our  l)realhing  to 
the  hot,  humid  air.  A  ihermoiiu'Ku'  bor- 
ntwed  from  the  car  in  lh<‘  inler«‘sis  of 
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science  rceisicred  114  degrees  on  the 
floor.  At  the  ceiling  it  immediately  went 
above  the  final  gradation,  and  to  prevent 
its  breaking  we  hastily  passed  it  to  waiting 
brown  hands  outside.  One  hundred  fifty 
degrees  or  more  we  guessed  the  highest 
temperature  to  be.  The  vapor,  we  dis¬ 
covered,  was  produced  by  throwing  cups 
of  water  through  the  small  communicating 
hole  into  the  fireplace  and  onto  the  hot 
rock  walls.  In  a  flash  the  water  became 
steam,  filled  the  fire  chamber  and  ex¬ 
panded  back  into  our  room.  “Now  we 
know  how  a  boiling  lobster  feels,”  we 
thought  to  ourselves. 

“.Senores,  your  heads  at  the  door,  this 
way,”  chanted  Dona  Marla.  Ah,  then 
it  w'as  possible  to  live  in  a  temazcal.  The 
door  was  covered  with  a  rag  to  prevent 
steam  from  escaping,  but  by  hanging  our 
noses  over  the  edge  of  the  hole  we  found 
fresh  air.  “Not  so  bad  after  all,  eh, 
Carlos.^”  I  queried,  little  realizing  what 
was  to  come. 

Outwardly  im|)assive,  though  doubt¬ 
lessly  puzzled  at  the  sight  of  two  novices. 
Dona  Marla  began  her  task.  Upon  each 
of  us  in  turn  she  poured  hot  water,  pre¬ 
viously  heated  in  the  five  gallon  tin,  and 
soaped  us  thoroughly.  .After  throwing 
more  w'ater  into  the  firebox  she  took 
switches  of  pepper  trees  (the  beautiful 
tree  with  red  Ix'rries  so  common  over  all 
the  Mexican  plateau)  and  rhythmically 
Ix'gan  to  beat  our  bodies,  first  slowly  and 
gently,  then  harder  and  faster.  The 
action  carried  the  live  steam  from  above 
into  contaet  with  our  skins — punishment 
enough  without  the  even  worse  stinging 
of  the  pepper  leaves.  I'.yes  burned  we 
closed  them.  I.ips  pulled — we  moistened 
them  with  our  tongues,  only  to  find  this 
to  l)e  the  worst  thing  we  coukl  tio.  First 
our  baeks,  then  our  stomachs;  no  part  of 
the  anatomy  was  sacred  t«)  this  relentless 
switching.  ITom  time  to  time  Dona 


Maria  stopped,  both  to  rest  herself  and  to 
throw  more  water — ever  more  water — 
into  the  fireplace.  In  spite  of  our  air  hole 
the  heat  was  overpowering,  and  our 
heads  felt  as  if  they  must  split.  Maria 
called  for  her  hat,  a  large  straw  sombrero. 
Never,  we  thought,  was  a  place  less  suited 
for  such  headgear. 

In  these  intervals  we  had  a  moment’s 
respite,  and  lay  with  noses  deep  in  the 
hole,  gathering  strength  for  whatever 
unknown  ordeal  lay  ahead.  At  times  the 
rag  door  was  lifted  and  a  wooden  dish 
with  more  warm  water  passed  in.  Dark 
beady  eyes  peered  into  the  gloom,  and 
their  owners,  little  Indian  girls,  no  doubt 
thought  that  the  white-skinned  gringo  was 


l>y  M.  KtinliM’.  Jr. 
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Don.i  Murla  is  frrtling  wtHHi  inti)  the  liirplaor  in 
orilrr  ti)  hrat  the  whole  strniluir. 
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the  most  amazing  spectacle  they  had  ever 
witnessed.  W  hen  had  Milpa  Alta  known 
such  excitement?  Within  their  short  life¬ 
times,  none  could  remember. 

Now  came  the  final  ordeal,  first  to  Carlos, 
after  which  he  was  allowed  to  escape,  and 
then  to  me.  Dona  Maria  again  poured 
water  over  our  pink  bodies  and  then  began 
a  deliberate  and  thorough  washing — a 
washing  such  as  I  had  not  had  since  a 
certain  Saturday  evening  twenty  years 
earlier.  “Oh,  Dona  Maria,  no  more  steam, 
in  the  name  of  Dios,”  but  my  pleas  went 
unheeded.  “Senor,  the  steam  is  neces¬ 
sary,  and  it  is  really  not  hot  at  all.  And 
please  don’t  talk  so  much!”  she  authori¬ 
tatively  added.  Resignedly  I  lay  back, 
feeling  more  dead  than  alive,  and  very 
much  the  unwilling  prisoner  of  a  deter¬ 
mined  sadist.  Little  consolation  was  af¬ 
forded  by  the  thought  of  instructions 
previously  left  to  pull  me  out  if  I  lost 
consciousness.  “More  like  these  diaboli¬ 
cal  Indians  to  leave  me  inside  to  cook,” 
I  thought.  The  washing  was  not  pleasant. 
First  a  bony,  grimy  finger  in  the  right 
ear,  then  in  the  left,  then  in  the  nostrils. 
“.Surely,  this  ‘cleaning’  will  leave  me  with 
nothing  but  germs  and  infections.  Be¬ 
sides,  as  an  adult  1  really  don’t  need  the 
help  of  a  woman  in  washing — it  makes  me 
feel  like  a  child  again.” 

“Senor,  take  the  cup  and  rinse  yourself.” 
Thank  heaven,  it  was  over,  and  I  was  still 
alive  and  in  control  of  most  of  my  faculties. 
Carlos  passed  me  a  blanket  in  which  1 
wrapped  myself  and  then  staggered  into 


the  cool  air  and  sunshine,  mentally  thank¬ 
ing  my  lucky  stars  that,  unlike  the  Plains 
Indians  of  the  United  States,  I  was  not 
expected  to  rush  to  an  icy  stream  to  bathe. 
Surprisingly  I  did  not  feel  a  chill; 
apparently  my  body  was  too  hot  to  feel 
any  kind  of  atmospheric  condition. 

A  few  moments  of  rest  on  a  board  bed 
and  I  was  dry,  though  the  hour  and  a  half 
in  the  temazcal  had  left  me  much  the  worse 
for  wear,  and  several  pounds  lighter. 

A  final  surprise  awaited  us.  We  had 
supposed  old  Dona  Maria  would  be 
pulled  from  the  temazcal  as  exhausted  as 
we.  Not  so.  After  dressing  we  discov¬ 
ered  the  rag  door  again  down,  steam  pour¬ 
ing  out  from  around  the  edges,  and  inside 
we  heard  our  masseuse  singing  and 
switching  herself  violently.  After  killing 
herself  (so  it  seemed  to  us)  in  supervising  | 
our  bath  she  was  now  enjoying  her  own  in 
peace. 

“Senor,  your  head  aches?”  questioned 
Don  Jose.  “It  is  because  you  insisted  on  | 
talking.  You  should  know  that  he  who  j 
talks  in  the  bath  will  surely  have  a  head¬ 
ache.  Old  Dona  Maria?  She  wore  her 
sombrero  to  protect  her  against  headache 
too.”  We  asked  a  few  more  questions. 
“Yes,  we  bathe  in  the  temazcal  every  week. 

It  is  good  for  the  health  in  general,  and 
especially  for  all  kinds  of  fever.”  “And 
you  use  it  for  colds,  too?”  I  asked.  “No, 
senor.”  “And  what  do  you  use?”  I 
pursued  with  professional  insistence. 
“Pues,  Mentholatum,  of  course.  What 
else  would  one  do?” 
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High  up  on  the  eighth  floor  of  one  of  Rio 
de  Janeiro’s  many  new  business  structures 
there  is  a  modest  suite  of  offices.  From 
below  comes  the  subdued  roar  of  traffic 
in  the  Largo  da  Carioca.  Within  the 
suite  there  is  silence.  Even  the  furnish¬ 
ings,  which  are  replicas  of  early  Portu¬ 
guese  and  Brazilian  Empire  pieces  in 
iacarandd,  hint  at  the  quiet  dignity  of  the 
occupants.  For  this  suite  of  offices  is  the 
physical  center  of  an  educational  move¬ 
ment  that  in  the  past  ten  years  has  spread 
from  the  capital  into  the  most  remote 
regions  of  rural  Brazil.  It  is  the  symbol  of 
what  may  prove  to  be  the  solution  to  that 
nation’s  illiteracy  problem.  It  is  a  tangible 
e.\pression  of  the  personality  of  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  figures  in  Latin  America. 
Shy,  modest,  yet  burning  with  the  zeal  of 
a  reformer,  he  sees  in  his  daily  task  the 
answer  to  a  social  ill  and  the  salvation  of 
his  nation.  He  has  captured  the  loyalty 
of  the  Brazilians  from  the  highest  political, 
social,  and  military  figures  to  the  lowliest 
laborer  contributing  his  pittance  to  an 
educational  movement  which  he  dimly 
senses  will  bring  his  country  and  his 
children  a  better  life.  This  man,  the 
founder  and  president  of  the  National 
Crusade  of  Education  {Cruzada  Xacional  de 
Educaqdo),  is  Dr.  Gustavo  .'\rmbrust. 

.\ny  analysis  of  the  Crusade  must  of 
necessity  consider  the  personality  and 
character  of  Dr.  Armbrust.  He  is  a 
physician  who  has  deserted  his  profes.sion 
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for  something  that  he  considers  of  greater 
social  significance  than  the  healing  of 
bodies.  He  is  a  man  some  of  whose  edu¬ 
cational  theories  are  those  of  an  amateur, 
and  there  are  not  a  few  Brazilian  educators 
who  frankly  classify  him  as  a  bit  of  a 
zealot  and  fanatic.  But  he  possesses  in 
abundance  the  admirable  and  requisite 
characteristics  of  the  successful  reformer. 
He  is  completely  sincere.  He  is  an  in¬ 
defatigable  worker.  He  has  a  broad 
acquaintance  among  the  most  influential 
people  of  the  capital  and  is  driven  by  his 
passionate  advocacy  of  the  Crusade  to 
extend  his  contacts  constantly.  No  doubt 
ever  enters  his  mind  as  to  the  essential 
worth  of  his  work  and  no  effort  is  too  great, 
no  return  too  small,  if  he  feels  that  it 
will  contribute  to  his  end.  He  is  a  man 
of  complete  singleness  of  purpose.  But 
above  all  he  has  two  factors  on  his  side 
that  contribute  to  the  outstanding  success 
of  his  efforts.  He  has  a  problem  that 
even  the  blind  can  see,  and  he  has  a 
solution  that,  for  all  its  imperfections  in 
detail,  is  essentially  sound. 

Dr.  .Armbrust  really  began  his  work  in 
the  National  Educational  Crusade  in  1933. 
He  had  become  convinced  that  the  great 
social  evil  of  Brazil  was  the  high  percentage 
of  illiteracy.  L’nlike  many  educational 
reformers  in  Latin  .America  he  did  not 
turn  to  law  to  find  a  solution.  He  knew 
that  there  had  been  ample  legal  provision 
for  educating  the  nation's  youth  since  the 
.-1/0  Adicional  was  passed  a  century  ago. 
.A  new  law  would  bring  no  solution — only 
new  evasions,  defiance,  and  indifference 
from  people  who  had  neither  instrument 
nor  incentive  for  compliance.  Nor  did  he 
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turn  to  a  statistical  analysis  of  the  gravity 
of  the  problem.  There  did  not  then  exist 
any  reliable  statistics  on  illiteracy  and  the 
decade  that  has  passed  has  only  in  part 
remedied  this  lack.  He  approached  the 
problem  from  an  extremely  practical  and 
objective  point  of  view.  He  knew  that 
illiteracy  existed.  He  and  anyone  else 
with  the  desire  to  see  could  find  it  on  every 
hand.  He  argued  that  illiteracy  is  the 
inability  to  read.  Children  learn  to  read  in 
school.  Hence,  the  children  of  Brazil 
could  not  have  been  going  to  school. 
His  solution  was  equally  straightforward. 
Send  them  to  school 
When  Dr.  Armbrust  considered  the  prac¬ 
tical  problem  of  sending  to  school  the 
thousands  of  Brazilian  children  who  are 
today  essentially  without  instruction,  he 
became  convinced  of  two  things.  One 
was  that  there  existed  a  definite  lack  of 
school  buildings  and  teachers  that  all 
existing  governmental  methods  based  upon 
taxation  had  failed  to  supply.  The  second 
was  that  many  children  voluntarily  stayed 
away  from  existing  school  facilities  because 
they  lacked  the  physical  necessities  that 
their  attendance  demanded.  There  is  no 
serious  student  of  the  problem  of  illiteracy 
in  Brazil  who  would  not  admit  that  Dr. 
.\rmbrust”s  views  leave  many  factors  unac¬ 
counted  for.  He  does  not  consider  the 
thousands  of  once-literate  students  who 
are  today  illiterate  because  they  have 
lacked  the  incentive  and  the  material  for 
maintaining  their  ability  to  read.  He 
overlooks  the  many  other  thousands  of 
children  who  consciously  avoid  school 
attendance  as  a  troublesome  but  easily 
evaded  governmental  requirement  lie- 
cause  neither  they  nor  their  parents  see 
any  utilitarian  benefit.  He  overlooks  the 
millions  of  square  miles  of  Brazil’s  interior 
where  the  population  is  so  sparse  as  to 
make  any  education  based  ujion  traditional 
schools  an  impossibility,  yet  where  the 


aggregate  po|iulation  is  not  inconsiderable. 

He  neglects  the  problem  of  unassimilated 
foreign-population  groups  where  illiteracy 
has  been  traditionally  measured  in  terms 
of  another  tongue  than  Portuguese  and 
where  today  there  exist  hundreds  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  politically  illiterate  citizens  of 
Brazil  who  have  been  adequately  and  in 
some  cases  abundantly  educated  in  a 
foreign  culture.  Yet  despite  these  errors 
of  omission.  Dr.  Armbrust's  attack  upon 
the  problem  w  as  a  commendable  one  and 
it  has  attained  a  remarkable  degree  of 
success. 

The  program  of  the  National  Educa¬ 
tional  Crusade  has  been  three-fold.  In 
an  effort  to  reduce  the  number  of  children 
who  voluntarily  stay  away  from  school 
because  they  lack  textbooks,  pencils, 
and  other  supplies,  the  Crusade  has 
provided  free  of  charge  these  teaching  I 
materials.  It  has  also  provided  at  no 
cost  to  the  children  a  really  outstanding 
health  service  including  clothing,  shoes, 
dental  and  medical  care,  and  above  all, 
fofxl.  Finally,  it  has  either  assisted  the 
legally  constituted  educational  authorities  [; 
to  open  and  maintain  schools  or  it  has  | 
actually  donated  the  school  in  its  entirety  | 
and  in  some  cases  provided  the  teachers 
to  staff  it.  I 

Such  a  program,  if  conducted  on  more  ! 
than  a  minor  local  basis,  could  not  fail 
to  attract  the  attention  and  support  of  i 
public-spirited  people.  A  measure  of  its 
success  may  be  taken  from  the  growth  of 
the  service  from  its  beginninS.  From 
1933  to  the  end  of  1941  the  National  f 
Educational  Crusade  expended  in  the  ^ 
Federal  District  alone  almost  98,000  i 
milreis  on  medical  services.  In  all  of  ■ 
Brazil  its  expenditures  for  the  same  I 
period,  involving  both  medical  and  health  I 
services,  phy.sical  equipment,  clothing  and  L 
teaching  material,  were  a  trifle  more  than  E 
495,000  milreis.  In  the  Federal  District  [ 
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713,000  milreis  were  spent  on  teachers’ 
salaries,  and  in  all  of  Brazil  for  the  same 
period  836,000  milreis  were  similarly 
expended.  When  one  considers  that  in 
most  of  the  rural  areas  of  Brazil  an 
elementary  school  teacher,  normal-school 
trained,  receives  a  monthly  salary  of 
less  than  200  milreis.  it  is  immediately 
apparent  that  these  figures  represent 
an  educational  contribution  of  no  small 
significance. 

The  Crusade  started  in  1933  with  a 
modest  subvention  to  some  forty-two 
schools  and  is  considered  by  the  Brazilian 
authorities  to  have  enabled  1,840  children 
in  that  year  to  attend  schools  which  they 
otherwise  would  have  been  denied.  In 
1936  there  came  a  terrible  drought  in  the 
north  of  Brazil  with  its  attendant  suffering 
and  loss  of  pupils.  The  number  of  children 
who  attended  schools  dropped  off  in  spite 
of  all  efforts  that  the  Crusade  could  make. 
Gradually  it  built  up  again,  however,  to  a 
peak  of  1,233  schools  and  60,245  students 
in  1941.  In  these  first  nine  years  of  exist¬ 
ence  the  Crusade  has  been  directly  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  creation  or  support  of  5,839 
schools  and  has  made  possible  the  attend¬ 
ance  of  no  less  than  228,763  pupils.  No 
accurate  statistics  exist  indicating  the 
amount  of  overlapping  from  year  to  year, 
but  it  is  assumed  by  the  Government  that 
this  aggregate  number  represents  at  least 
150,000  different  children,  each  of  whom 
received  between  one  and  four  years  of 
schooling.  As  a  measure  of  the  program’s 
effectiveness  in  combating  illiteracy,  it  is 
enough  to  note  that  the  official  estimate 
indicates  that  73  percent  of  these  students 
are  today  literate. 

The  method  by  which  the  Crusade 
secures  its  funds  for  these  services  is  per¬ 
haps  the  most  interesting  feature  of  the 
entire  program.  Dr.  Armbrust  has  calcu¬ 
lated  that  five  milreis  is  sufficient  to  provide 
the  necessary  services  for  one  pupil  per 


month.  He  seeks  this  aid  from  every 
possible  source.  The  Military  School  in 
the  Federal  District,  for  example,  has 
assumed  the  support  of  one  school  with 
80  students.  The  Naval  School  supports 
one  with  60.  The  Corps  of  Naval  Fusiliers 
maintains  a  school  with  200  pupils.  The 
School  of  Aeronautics  contributes  to  two 
schools  with  about  120  pupils.  The 
Military  Police  of  the  Federal  District  give 
funds  for  eight  schools  with  a  total  of  410 
students.  The  Fire  Department  has  built, 
outfitted,  staffed,  and  donated  to  the 
Crusade  a  beautiful  modern  school  for 
90  students.  The  list  of  regiments,  regional 
police  forces,  and  other  military  groups  in 
the  various  States  that  contribute  to  the 
support  of  individual  schools  is  a  lengthy 
one. 

But  Dr.  Armbrust  has  not  been  content 
with  soliciting  the  aid  of  official  groups. 
He  has  prevailed  upon  industrial  concerns, 
bankers,  commercial  houses,  social  organi¬ 
zations,  clubs,  and  individuals  to  contribute 
the  land,  materials,  money,  or  actual 
buildings  for  some  167  schools  that  have 
an  annual  enrollment  of  about  6,400 
pupils.  A  typical  example  of  such  a  school 
is  the  beautiful  Escola  Darcy  Vargas, 
named  for  the  wife  of  Brazil’s  President 
and  situated  at  Braz  de  Pina  in  the  Federal 
District.  It  is  a  modern,  Iieautifully  land¬ 
scaped  and  situated  building,  built  and 
equipped  according  to  the  highest  stand¬ 
ards  of  Brazilian  education.  Its  cost, 
80,000  milreis,  is  considerably  above  the 
average  for  other  Brazilian  educational 
structures  of  an  equal  size  and  is  an  indi¬ 
cation  of  its  physical  quality.  It  was  given 
to  the  Crusade  by  a  private  corporation 
interested  in  the  sale  of  land  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  of  the  school. 

The  National  Educational  Crusade  is 
attempting  to  extend  its  services  into  other 
fields  and  already  in  1942  has  initiated  two 
enterprises  meriting  attention.  On  April 
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nineteenth,  the  Escola  Biblioteca  Getulio 
Vargas  A?  /  was  dedicated  in  Rio  de 
Janeiro.  It  is  an  attempt  at  adult  educa¬ 
tion  among  the  workers  who  are  connected 
with  the  SAPS  {Serviqo  de  Assistencia  Pu¬ 
blico  Social — Public  Social  Welfare  Service) 
and  is  housed  in  a  delightfully  equipped 
suite  of  rooms  in  the  restaurant  building 
of  that  organization.  The  second  of  the 
new  services  is  an  attempt  to  provide 
secondary  education  for  gifted  and  deserv¬ 
ing  students  who  for  financial  reasons 
would  otherwise  be  denied  this  study. 
Free  secondary  education  is  not  general  in 
Brazil,  and  the  modest  start  of  complete 
financial  assistance  for  36  secondary  stu¬ 
dents  is  something  of  a  revolution  in  edu¬ 
cational  practice.  All  these  students  had 
previously  been  elementary  pupils  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  Crusade  and  their  selection 
represents,  in  effect,  the  discovery  and 
utilization  of  human  intellectual  resources 
which  would  have  otherwise  been  lost  to 
Brazil. 

Dr.  Gustavo  .Armbrust  has  commanded 
the  admiration,  loyalty,  and  cooperation 
of  many  of  Brazil’s  most  prominent 
citizens.  President  V’argas  has  on  numer¬ 
ous  occasions  personally  assisted  with  the 
inauguration  of  schools  or  the  distribution 
of  scholastic  materials  and  prizes.  The 
Ministers  of  Labor,  Education,  Navy,  and 
War,  have  time  and  again  lent  both 


financial  and  moral  assistance  to  his 
program.  The  very  quantity  of  private 
gifts  that  he  has  secured  for  the  Crusade 
is  a  tribute  to  Dr.  Armbrust’s  ingenuity 
and  to  the  sincere  esteem  in  which  he  is 
held.  But  he  has  done  something  for 
Brazil  and  for  Latin  America  that  far 
surpasses  the  actual  monetary  or  even 
educational  value  of  his  Crusade.  He  has 
successfully  demonstrated  that  private 
enterprise  can  admirably  assist  the  federal 
educationad  program.  He  has  proven  that 
industry,  commerce,  and  private  philan¬ 
thropy  can  be  interested  in  education  in 
Brazil  in  the  same  way  that  these  non¬ 
official  elements  of  American  national  life 
have  so  magnificently  contributed  to  our 
educational  structure  in  the  United  States. 
And  he  has  proven  that  there  can  and 
does  exist  in  Brazil,  created  by  Brazilians, 
rising  from  their  own  culture  and  from 
their  own  modes  of  life,  an  excellent 
solution  to  at  least  a  major  portion  of  their 
most  perplexing  educational  problem.  In 
this  he  has  presented  the  perfect  denial  to 
defeatism,  reliance  upon  imported  foreign 
cultures,  and  official  paternalism. 

“0  Brasil  precisa  diminuir  os  analfabetos 
para  que  os  analfabetos  ndo  diminuam  o  Brasil!" 

(A  free  English  translation  of  this  slo¬ 
gan  is;  '‘^Brazil  must  lessen  the  number  of  illit¬ 
erate  so  that  the  illiterate  will  not  lessen  the 
greatness  of  Brazil!") 


Courtmy  c4  the  Coor<Unator  of  Inter>Anieric*n  Affaire 


jamin  Franklin  Library 
in  Mexico  City 


Thus  spoke  President  Manuel  Avila 
Camacho,  whose  presence  was  a  measure 
of  the  auspiciousness  of  the  occasion,  in  the 
course  of  his  address  at  the  dedication  of 
the  new  Benjamin  Franklin  Library’  in 
Mexico  City  on  April  13,  1942.  The  cere¬ 
monies,  which  were  part  of  the  observance 
of  Pan  American  Day,  were  attended  by 
the  Hon.  George  Messersmith,  Ambassa¬ 
dor  of  the  United  States,  the  diplomats  of 
the  other  American  nations,  government 


“Becau.se  of  its  high  purpose,  its  modern 
technical  organization,  the  desire  for 
intellectual  relationship  that  inspired  its 
founders — and  even  because  of  the  illus¬ 
trious  name  which  it  bears,  in  memory  of 
one  of  the  most  celebrated  personages  of 
the  New  World — the  library  we  are 
inaugurating  today  is  a  most  valuable 
testimony  of  the  friendship  which  links 
the  people  of  Mexico  and  the  United 
States.” 
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officials,  and  representatives  of  cultural  and 
scientific  societies,  including  the  American 
Librarx’  Association,  who  filled  the  audi¬ 
torium  in  the  spacious  and  substantial 
house  on  the  Paseo  de  la  Reforma  con¬ 
verted  to  the  Library’s  use. 

“The  foundation  of  this  library  seems  to 
me  one  of  the  most  important  and  signifi¬ 
cant  events  in  the  long  history  of  relations 
between  our  two  countries,”  said  the 
American  Ambassador  in  his  reply  to  the 
President,  an  opinion  undoubtedly  shared 
not  only  by  his  audience  but  also  by  the 
societies  and  by  the  students  enrolled  in 
free  courses  in  Spanish  Braille  and  in 
English  who  were  already  meeting  regu¬ 
larly  in  the  library.  Especially  invited 
groups  of  educators  and  librarians  who 
visited  it  immediately  after  its  formal 
opening  were  likewise  greatly  impressed  by 
its  facilities. 

The  Benjamin  Franklin  Library  was 
made  possible  through  the  cooperation  of 
the  Division  of  Cultural  Relations  of  the 


CVjurUiMy  of  tfi«  C>K>riliii«lor  of  In(«r  A.M«riciin  Affnirii 


State  Department,  the  Office  of  the  Co¬ 
ordinator  of  Inter-.\merican  Affairs,  and 
the  American  Library  Association.  Two 
members  of  that  organization  visited 
Mexico  in  1941  to  consult  with  Mexican 
officials,  professional  men  and  women,  and 
members  of  the  United  States  colony.  As 
a  result,  arrangements  were  finally  com¬ 
pleted  for  installation  of  the  library  in  the 
building  it  now  occupies. 

The  library,  which  is  open  to  the  public 
daily  from  nine  to  one  and  three  to  five 
o’clock,  has  at  present  approximately  five 
thousand  volumes,  largely  reference  books 
and  general  prose  works  in  English  and 
Spanish.  It  has  a  good  collection  of  gen¬ 
eral  and  special  encyclopedias,  diction¬ 
aries,  bibliographies,  manuals,  catalogues, 
and  atlases;  an  important  group  of  works 
on  art,  archaeology,  literature,  music, 
sociology,  the  theater,  technology,  science, 
agriculture,  and  education;  a  carefully 
chosen  selection  of  classic  and  popular 
fiction,  especially  that  which  interprets  the 
United  States  and  the  other  American 
Republics;  and  a  number  of  the  most 
important  periodicals  of  the  United  States 
in  various  cultural  and  scientific  fields. 

In  addition  to  its  auditorium,  which  is 
equipped  with  motion  picture  sound  ap¬ 
paratus,  the  library  contains  general  read¬ 
ing  rooms,  a  children’s  room,  a  special 
room  for  Braille  readers,  and  others  for 
classes  and  conferences. 

Plans  for  the  future  include  the  acquisi- 
ti!)n  of  music  librettos  and  records,  photo¬ 
graphs  and  posters,  and  phonograph  rec¬ 
ords  for  teaching  English  and  Spanish; 
the  showing  of  educational  films;  cultural 
activities,  such  as  lectures  by  distinguished 
Mexican  and  United  States  scholars,  con¬ 
certs  of  Mexican  and  United  States  music, 
and  art  exhibitions;  and  finally,  the  instal¬ 
lation  of  a  microfilm  and  photographic 
service. 

I'he  library’s  director  is  Dr.  Harry  M. 


CHARGE  Hi:SK 
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Lydenberg,  a  distinguished  man  of  letters  in  the  United  States  and  of  United  States 

associated  for  a  long  period  of  years  with  books  in  Mexico. 

the  New  York  Public  Library,  of  which  he  Enabling  Americans  resident  in  Mexico 
was  director  from  1934  to  1941.  To  aid  to  keep  in  touch  with  currents  of  thought 

him  in  carrying  into  effect  the  Benjamin  in  their  own  country  is  another  of  the 

Franklyn  Library’s  aim  of  becoming  library’s  expressed  purposes, 

a  general  center  of  cultural  activities  The  acclaim  w'ith  which  the  inaugura- 
in  Mexico  City,  Dr.  Lydenberg  has  a  tion  of  the  library  was  received  in  Mexico 

well-trained  and  experienced  corps  of  may  be  expressed  in  the  words  of  Presi- 

assistants.  dent  Avila  Camacho,  by  quoting  again 

In  planning  its  work,  the  library  has  from  his  dedicatory  address;  “Through 

undertaken  to  render  several  valuable  the  installation  of  this  magnificent  reading 

services.  It  will  gladly  provide,  through  center,  the  people  of  the  United  States  send 

its  own  resources  or  through  inter-library  us  a  permanent  embassy  of  Pan  American 

loans,  the  United  States  books,  reviews,  goodwill.  The  effort  is  all  the  more  meri- 

and  other  material  needed  by  Mexican  torious  since  it  is  made  at  a  time  w'hen  other 

intellectuals  and  journalists  in  the  pursuit  countries,  preoccupied  only  with  immediate 

of  their  studies,  and  hopes  to  make  this  war  objectives,  have  suspended  general 

service  available  not  only  to  the  capital  cultural  activities.  In  these  days  of  trial, 

but  to  other  parts  of  the  country  as  well.  the  establishment  of  the  Benjamin  Frank- 

The  library  also  desires,  by  furnishing  lin  Library  is  an  act  that  speaks  eloquently 

comprehensive  bibliographical  data,  to  of  devotion  to  the  spirit  and  faith  in  the 

promote  the  purchase  of  Mexican  books  common  destiny  of  democracy.” 


Spanish  Pages 


La  Aviacion  y  los  Corrales 

“PROTEO” 


SiEMPRE  habia  deseado  que  la  aviacion  no 
hiciera  muchos  progresos  hasta  que  yo 
muriera,  para  no  verme  en  el  compromiso 
de  subir  en  un  aeroplano. 

Pero  no  ha  sucedido  asi  y,  aunque  viejo 
y  retirado  del  mundo,  he  tenido  que 
sufrir  esa  experiencia. 

Hace  dos  dias  que  llegaron  al  pueblo  dos 
americanos  que  aterrizaron  en  el  llano 
por  el  rumbo  del  Panteon  y,  segun  dicen, 
cualquiera  de  nuestros  terrenos  pastales  es 
buen  campo  de  aterrizaje  porque,  como 
no  ha  llovido,  ni  el  zacate  estorba. 

Un  incidente  imprevisto  me  hizo  amigo 
de  ellos  y  me  invitaron  a  dar  una  vuelta 
en  el  aire  en  union  de  dos  de  mis  hijos, 
uno  recien  casado  y  el  otro  soltero  todavia. 

Yo  pense  en  Carranza  (el  aviador)  '  y 
les  dije  que  no  tenia  ningiin  negocio  entre 
las  nubes;  pero  mis  hijos,  menos  prudentes 
que  yo.  aceptaron  desde  luego. 

Por  fin  acepte  yo  tambien,  mas  bien  por 
patriotismo  que  por  otra  cosa.  Estos 
senores  hijos  de  \Vashington  viajan  en 
aeroplano  con  tanta  confianza  como  yo 
en  mi  caballo  o  como  mis  hijos  en  su 
fordcito.  Yo,  hijo  de  Hidalgo,  no  podia 
ensenar  el  cobre. 

Mi  esposa  y  mi  nuera  consideraron  el 
asunto  como  una  de  esas  desgracias  que, 
por  inevitables,  tienen  que  llegar  algiin  dia 
y  no  se  opusieron. 

En  la  noche  anterior  me  acoste  pensando 

Dt  ''FA  Agricullor  Mfxicano.'’  Ciudad  Judrez, 
Chihuahua,  Mexico,  agoslo  de  1941. 

•  Emilio  Carranza  perecib  en  el  aho  de  1928  cuando 
su  avion  cayb  en  el  rio  Potomac  cerca  de  W’&shington. 
Habia  venido  a  los  Estados  Unidos  en  vuelo  de  buena 
Boluntad. 


en  Carranza  y  en  otras  cosas  y  el  ultimo 
pensamiento,  antes  de  dormirme,  fue  que 
no  se  me  olvidara  decir  a  mi  esposa  donde 
estaba  la  Have  del  cajon  de  la  herra- 
mienta.  Como  yo  sufro  tanto  cuando 
necesito  un  martillo  o  un  serrucho  y  no 
encuentro  la  Have  del  cajon  se  me  ocurri6 
que  podia  pasar  una  desgracia  y  necesi- 
tarse  para  cualquier  cosa  aquella  Have. 

A  la  manana  siguiente,  al  decir  a  mi 
esposa  donde  estaba  la  Have,  me  miro  con 
tristeza,  pero  sin  decirme  una  palabra. 

Fuimos  a  donde  estaba  el  aeroplano  y 
encontramos  solamente  a  uno  de  los 
americanos.  Era  este  aparato  de  seis 
pasajeros,  pero  nunca  admiten  mas  de 
cuatro,  lo  que  prueba  que  tambien  ellos 
sienten  coraje.  El  otro  americano  andaba 
arreglando  sus  asuntos  y  se  me  ocurrio 
que  tambien  el  andaria  pensando  en 
Carranza. 

En  el  momento  decisivo  entramos  al 
aeroplano,  el  cual,  entre  parentesis,  me 
parecio  muy  pequeno. 

No  me  fije  en  el  motor  ni  en  las  alas  ni 
en  el  manubrio,  ni  en  los  aparatos  indica- 
dores,  que  son  un  monton.  Lo  unico  que 
yo  buscaba  eran  unas  agarraderas. 

Las  encontre  y  me  cogi  bien  de  ellas, 
pero  en  seguida  reflexione  que  habia 
muchas  maneras  de  caer:  de  cabeza,  de 
pies,  de  frente,  para  atras  y  dos  de  lado, 
asi  es  que  dificilmente  podrian  servir  unas 
solas  agarraderas.  Se  necesitarian  aga¬ 
rraderas  para  seis  posiciones  distintas, 
segun  el  modo  de  venirsc  a  pique  y  pense 
en  Carranza. 

Mis  hijos  estaban  enternecidos.  “Si, 
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papacito,"’  me  dijo  uno  de  ellos  al  con- 
testarme  una  pregunta,  cuando  ordinaria- 
mente  de  ‘'papa”  no  paso. 

C'omenzo  a  moverse  el  aparato  y  despues 
de  una  gran  vuelta  sentimos  que  se 
desprendio  del  suelo  y  que  se  nos  fue  el 
mundo.  En  menos  que  se  los  cuento  a 
Uds.  estabamos  entre  1,500  y  2,000  pies 
de  altura,  segun  confesion  sincera  y  franca 
del  americano. 

Queriamos  volvernos  puros  ojos  para 
ver  lo  que  estaba  alia  abajo.  Cada  vez 
que  el  aeroplane  giraba  se  inclinaba  para 
un  lado  y  mis  hijos  y  yo,  pensando  en 
Hidalgo  y  tambien  en  Carranza,  dabamos 
discretamente  un  pujido. 

Despues  de  media  bora  volvimos  a  estar 
sobre  la  tierra,  sanos  y  salvos,  satisfecho  yo 
de  haber  pasado  ese  trance,  acerca  del  cual 
he  querido  decir  a  Uds.  mis  impresiones. 

Lo  que  mas  me  llamo  la  atencion  fue 
que  para  nada  sirven  las  fachadas  de  las 
casas.  De  arriba  no  se  ven  mas  que  los 
techos  y  estos  parecen  todos  iguales,  asi  es 
que  no  llaman  la  atencion. 

Lo  verdaderamente  atractivo  son  los 
corrales. 

iQue  grandes  son  los  corrales  y  cuantas 
cosastienen!  Jamas  me  habia  imaginado 
yo  tal  variedad  en  los  corrales  del  pueblo. 


Todo  el  dinero  que  gasto  don  Juan  | 
Porras  en  la  fachada  de  su  casa,  que  es  la  E 
mas  bonita  del  pueblo,  es  dinero  perdido. 
Luce  mas  el  corral  de  mi  pobre  casa. 

Otra  cosa:  los  terrenos  bien  cultivados  | 
se  ven  hermosisimos.  La  milpa  de  Teo- 
dulo  Hernandez  parece  que  fuera  de 
esmeralda,  a  fe  que  la  tabla  de  Santa  I 
Rosa,  que  es  de  mi  propiedad,  esta  in- 
decente  por  tanto  zacate  por  un  lado  y 
tanto  cadillo  por  el  otro.  Es  indudable  j 
que  un  agricultor  que  suba  en  aeroplano, 
al  volver  al  mundo,  se  siente  impelido  a 
limpiar  sus  tierras  de  malas  hierbas  solo 
para  que  no  se  vean  tan  feas.  jOjala  que 
todos  subieran ! 

jCuanto  ganaria  nuestra  .Agricultura  si 
los  agricultores  pudieran  ver  sus  tierras 
desde  arriba ! 

Yo  voy  a  entrarle  desde  mahana  a  la 
tabla  de  Santa  Rosa;  mi  hijo  el  soltero 
tendra  que  haberselas  con  el  corral  de  mi  * 
casa,  desde  mahana  mismo,  y  el  casado, 
que  esta  haciendo  su  casita  nueva,  vino 
resuelto  a  no  gastar  un  centavo  mas  en  la 
fachada  de  su  casa,  que  va  a  quedar  lisa,  i 
y  a  dedicar  lo  que  pueda  en  adornar  el 
techo.  Esta  convencido  de  que  las  facha¬ 
das  no  serviran  para  el  futuro  y  de  que  es 
preferible  poner  adornos  en  los  techos.  = 
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The  Americas  and  the  War 


To  KEEP  the  readers  of  the  Bulletin  in¬ 
formed  of  the  various  measures  taken  by 
the  American  Republics  since  the  United 
States  was  attacked  by  Japan  on  De¬ 
cember  7,  1941,  a  continuing  list  will  be 

Whtn  a  reference  stands  by  itself  in  parenthesis. 
It  is  the  official  source  for  an  item  for  which  an  unofficial 
source  was  previously  given.  In  order  to  preserve  the 
numbering  of  the  measures  mentiorud  in  the  preceding 
issues,  items  listed  in  this  number  whose  dates  fall 
between  those  of  measures  already  published  are  inserted 
with  letters  following  the  number  (e.  g.,  2a). 

The  official  gazettes  of  the  Latin  American  countries 
are  as  follows:  Argentina,  “Boletin  Oficial”;  Brazil, 
"Didrio  Oficial";  Chile,  “Diario  Ofuiat";  Colombia, 
“Diario  OficiaP’;  Costa  Rica,  “Gaceta  Oficial”; 
Cuba,  "Gaceta  Oficial”;  Dominican  Republic,  "Gaceta 
Oficial”;  El  Salvador,  "Diario  Oficial”;  Ecuador, 
"El  Registro”;  Guatemala,  "Diaro  de  Centro  Amlri- 
ca”;  Haiti,  "Le  Moniteur”;  Horuiuras,  “La  Gaceta”; 
Mexico,  “Diario  Oficial”;  .Nicaragua,  “La  Gaceta”; 
Panama,  “Gaceta  Oficial”;  Paraguay,  “Gaceta  Ofi¬ 
cial”;  Peru,  “El  Peruano”;  Uruguay,  “Diario  Oficial” ; 
and  Venezuela,  “Gaceta  Oficial.” 


ARGENTINA 

12.  March  28,  1942.  Creation  of  a  Commission 
for  the  Distribution  of  Rubber  (Comision  de 
Disiribucion  de  Caiicho)  to  handle  the  control  of 
rubber  and  automobile  tires.  {La  Prensa,  Buenos 
Aires,  April  1,  1942.) 

13.  .April  14,  1942.  Executive  decree,  estab¬ 
lishing  maximum  prices  for  automobile  tires. 
{La  Prensa,  Buenos  .Aires,  April  15,  1942.) 

14.  .April  17,  1942.  Resolution  of  the  Minis¬ 
ters  of  Finance  and  Agriculture,  regulating  the 
sale  of  automobiles.  {La  Prensa,  Buenos  Aires, 
•April  18,  1942.) 

15.  .April  20,  1942.  Executive  decree,  prohibit¬ 
ing  the  repair  of  foreign  vessels  except  as  author¬ 
ized  by  the  Ministry  of  the  Navy.  {Lm  Prensa, 
Buenos  .Aires,  .April  21,  1942.) 

16.  .April  24,  1942.  Executive  decree,  providing 
that  maximum  prices  for  cotton  textiles  be  estab¬ 
lished  by  the  Ministry  of  .Agriculture.  {La  Prensa, 
Buenos  .Aires,  .April  25,  1942.) 

17.  .April  24,  1942.  Executive  decree,  adopting 
a  series  of  measures  for  the  conservation  of  elec¬ 
tricity  and  gasoline.  {La  Prensa,  Buenos  .Aires, 
April  25,  1942.) 


compiled  of  the  laws,  decrees,  acts,  orders,, 
and  resolutions  dealing  with  the  war  and 
its  effects  and  published  in  official  gazettes 
or  noted  in  other  publications  received  at 
the  Pan  American  Union.  While  it  is 
attempted  to  make  each  monthly  install¬ 
ment  of  the  compilation  as  complete  as 
possible,  it  is  inevitable  that  some  measures 
should  be  omitted,  because  of  uncertain 
mails,  the  delay  in  receiving  recent  issues 
of  official  papers,  and  other  difficulties. 

The  list  was  begun  in  the  April  1942 
number  of  the  Bulletin,  and  omissions 
will  be  supplied  as  information  is  received 
from  official  or  other  sources.  Cooperation 
to  this  end  will  be  appreciated.  When 
notice  of  a  measure  has  been  taken  from 
an  unofficial  account,  the  official  source 
will  be  given  as  soon  as  it  is  available. 


3.  March  19,  1942.  Executive  decree  creating  a 
Central  Committee  {Comite  Central)  for  antiair¬ 
craft  defense.  {El  Diario,  La  Paz,  March  27, 
1942.) 

BRAZIL 

11a.  January  30,  1942.  Decree-Law  No.  4070, 
organizing  the  34th  Battalion  of  Light  Infantry, 
with  headquarters  at  Bel6m.  {Diario  Oficial, 
February  2,  1942.) 

116.  January  31,  1942.  Decree  Law  No.  4074, 
organizing  the  First  Mobile  Coast  .Artillery  unit 
in  the  7th  Military  Zone.  {Diario  Oficial,  Feb¬ 
ruary  2,  1942.) 

Ilf.  January  31,  1942.  Decree-Law  No.  4075, 
organizing  the  7th  Infantry  Division,  with 
headquarters  at  Recife.  {Diario  Oficial,  February 
2,  1942.) 

13a.  February  6,  1942.  Decree-Law  No.  4097, 
authorizing  the  War  Ministry  to  requisition  the 
photogrammetrical  apparatus  of  the  “Servi^os 
.A6reos  Condor,  Ltda.”  {Didrio  Oficial,  February 
9,  1942.) 

136.  February  6,  1942.  Decree- Law  No.  4098, 
requiring  all  Brazilians  or  foreigners  resident  in 
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or  passing  through  Brazil,  of  both  sexes  and  over 
16  years  of  age,  to  take  part  in  civilian  air  raid 
precautions,  as  a  necessary  step  in  national 
defense.  (Didrio  Ofictal,  February  10,  1942.) 

14.  (Correction)  February  9,  1942.  Decree- 

Law  No.  4102,  establishing  the  Federal  Territory 
of  Fernando  de  Noronha.  {Di&rio  Oficial,  Feb¬ 
ruary  11,  1942.) 

15.  (Correction)  February  9,  1942.  Decree- 

Law  No.  4103,  giving  a  new  name  and  location 
to  the  Agricultural  Colony  of  Fernando  de 
Noronha.  (Didrio  Oficial,  February  11,  1942.) 

15a.  February  13,  1942.  Order,  Ministry  of 
Aeronautics,  requisitioning  the  planes,  motors 
and  all  material,  including  buildings,  ofhees, 
hangars,  radio  stations,  etc.,  belonging  to  the 
“Linhas  A£reas  Transcontinentais  Italianas,  So- 
ciedade  AnOnima”  (LATI).  {Didrio  Oficial,  Feb¬ 
ruary  18,  1942.) 

156.  February  20,  1942.  Communication  No. 
450,  War  Ministry,  prescribing  a  more  practical 
and  definite  prep>aration  for  candidates  for  the 
reserve  forces.  {Didrio  Oficial,  February  24,  1 942.) 
15f.  February  24,  1942.  Decree-Law  No.  4124, 
making  desertion  from  the  national  merchant 
marine  and  the  hiring  out  of  a  Brazilian  to  a 
foreign  ves.sel  without  due  authorization  crimes 
punishable  by  law.  {Didrio  Oficial,  February  26, 
1942.) 

15rf.  February  24,  1942.  Decree  No.  8839, 
expropriating  lands  adjacent  to  the  Air  Base  at 
.Santos,  Sao  Paulo,  for  the  purpose  of  enlarging 
the  Base.  {Didrio  Oficial,  February  26,  1 942.) 

15f.  February  25,  1942.  Decree-Law  No.  4129, 
prohibiting  the  exportation  or  re-exjxjrtation  of 
motor  vehicles  and  accessories  of  any  kind. 
{Didrio  Oficial,  February  27,  1 942.) 

15/.  February  28,  1942.  Communication  No. 
34,  Ministry  of  Aeronautics,  prescribing  measures 
for  intensification  of  training  for  air  officers  in  the 
interests  of  development  of  the  Brazilian  Air 
Force.  {Didrio  Oficial,  March  2,  1942.) 

17.  (Correction)  March  10,  1942.  Constitu¬ 
tional  Law  No.  5,  amending  Articles  122,  166, 
and  168  of  the  Constitution.  {Didrio  Oficial, 
March  11,  1942.) 

19a.  March  12,  1942.  Decree-Law  establishing 
a  special  credit  of  600,000  contos  to  cover  the  cost 
of  the  .Spiecial  Plan  for  Public  Works  and 
National  Defense.  {Jornal  de  Comheio,  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  March  13,  1942.) 

20.  March  13,  1942.  Decree-Law  No.  4174. 
{Didrio  Oficial,  March  16,  1942.) 


20a.  March  16,  1942.  Decree-Law  No.  4184. 
authorizing  the  National  Treasury  to  guarantee 
the  purchase  of  Danish  merchant  ships  interned 
in  Brazilian  ports,  and  for  other  purposes.  {Didrio 
Oficial,  March  18,  1942.) 

206.  March  20,  1942.  Decree-Law  No.  4193, 
establishing  the  Third  Regional  Comjjany  of 
Naval  Gunners,  with  headquarters  at  Natal,  Rio 
Grande  do  Norte.  {Didrio  Oficial,  March  23, 
1942.) 

21a.  March  25, 1942.  Decree-Law  No.  4199,  in¬ 
creasing  the  strength  of  the  Military  Police  in  the 
Federal  District,  in  view  of  current  needs  for 
extra  police  protection.  {Didrio  Oficial,  March  27, 
1942.) 

22.  {Diario  Oficial,  April  4,  1942.) 

22a.  April  2,1942.  Decree-Law  No.  4222,  regu¬ 
lating  the  calling  of  reserve  officers  to  the  colors. 
{Didrio  Oficial,  April  6,  1942.) 

226.  April  2,  1942.  Decree- Law  No.  4224, 
establishing  the  Third  Infantry  Brigade,  with 
headquarters  at  Fortaleza,  Ceari.  {Didrio  Oficial, 
April  6,  1942.) 

22c.  April  8,  1942.  Decree-Law  No.  4237, 
authorizing  the  War  Ministry  to  increase  the  r 
strength  of  the  army  and  to  call  up  the  classes  P 
deemed  necessary  therefor.  {Didrio  Oficial,  April  i 
10,  1942.)  I 

22d.  April  10,  1942.  Decree-Law  No.  4248. 

organizing  the  Fifth  Coast  Artillery  Battery  at  j 
Forte  de  Mandulia,  Santos.  {Didrio  Oficial,  April  j 
13,  1942.) 

22c.  April  10,  1942.  Decree-Law  No.  9241,  de-  j 
daring  the  exercise  of  technical  directorship  over  I 
specified  industrial  establishments  to  lie  of  advan-  ^ 
tage  to  the  military  service.  {Didrio  Oficial,  April 
13,  1942.) 

22/.  April  15,  1942.  Order  No.  3196,  War 

Ministry,  prescribing  regulatory  instructions  for 
calling  reserve  officers  to  active  service,  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  Decree-Law  No.  4237  (see  22c  above). 
{Didrio  Oficial,  April  16,  1942.) 

22^.  April  17,  1942.  Decree-Law  No.  4270, 

establishing,  for  the  duration  of  the  war,  pi  iorities 
for  the  requirements  of  national  security,  in  all 
matters  relating  to  the  country's  industrial,  agri¬ 
cultural,  and  stockraising  production  capacity, 
and  prohibiting  the  exportation  and  re-exporta¬ 
tion  of  articles  of  either  national  or  foreign 

production  that  are  considered  necessary  for 
home  consumption.  {Didrio  Oficial,  April,  20 
1942.) 
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22h.  April  17,  1942.  Decrec-Law  No.  4271, 

regulating  the  calling  to  active  service  of  second 
class  army  reserve  officers.  (Didrio  Oficial,  April 
20,  1942.) 

22j.  April  17,  1942.  Decree-Law  No.  4272, 

providing  for  the  rationing  of  automobiles  and 
trucks.  {Didrio  Ojicial,  April  20,  1942.) 

22^.  April  17,  1942.  Decree-Law  No.  4273, 

prohibiting  the  exportation  or  re-exportation, 
without  previous  permission,  of  chemical  and 
pharmaceutical  products,  surgical,  optical,  photo¬ 
graphic,  and  electrical  goods,  agricultural  ma¬ 
chinery,  and  tools  in  general.  {Didrio  Oficial, 
April  20,  1942.) 

27.  May  20,  1942.  Decree-Law  prohibiting 

transactions  in  dollars  and  requiring  that  banks, 
business  firms,  and  individuals  who  possess  money 
in  dollars  shall  deposit  it  in  the  Bank  of  Brazil. 
{Nnv  York  Times,  May  21,  1942.) 

CHILE 

10.  April  7,  1942.  Elstablishment  of  a  temporary 
gasoline  rationing  system  in  Santiago  to  provide 
busses  and  trucks  with  sufficient  fuel  to  carry  on 
their  business  and  to  avoid  a  piaralyzation  of 
transportation  facilities  as  a  result  of  the  gasoline 
shortage,  brought  about  by  the  delay  and  un¬ 
certainty  in  tankers'  arrivab  from  the  United 
States.  {El  Mercurio,  Santiago.  April  7  and  April 
8,  1942.) 

11.  April  8,  1942.  Announcement  by  the 

Chairman  of  the  Petroleum  Supply  Committee 
and  Director  of  Mines  and  Petroleum  of  the 
Ministry  of  Promotion  that  a  permanent  plan  for 
gasoline  rationing  will  be  evolved  and  will  go  into 
effect  May  1,  1942.  {El  Mercurio,  Santiago. 
April  9,  1942.) 

COLOMBIA 

8fl.  December  19,  1941.  Presidential  Decree 
No.  2195,  prescribing  regulations  for  the  impxirta- 
tion  and  distribution  of  materials  of  prime  neces¬ 
sity.  {Diario  Ojicial,  December  23,  1941.) 

21.  March  17,  1942.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
704,  prescribing  regulations  for  the  issuance  of 

['  piermits  for  the  piossession  of  firearms.  {Diario 
Ojicial,  March  23,  1942.) 

22.  March  27,  1942.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
796,  regulating  Presidential  Deciee  No.  58  of 
January  16,  1942  (see  Colombia  9e,  Bulletin, 
June  1942),  in  regard  to  the  purchase  of  platinum. 

I  {Diario  Ojicial,  .April  6, 1942.) 

|,  23.  .April  1,  1942.  Executive  Order  No.  86, 

t  creating  the  National  Commission  for  Economic 


Study  {Comision  Xacional  de  Estudios  Economicos), 
charged  with  the  planning  and  preparation  of 
projects  to  be  submitted  by  the  Government  to 
the  Inter- American  Financial  and  Economic 
Advisory  Committee.  {Diario  Ojicial,  April  11, 
1942.) 

24.  April  9,  1942.  Presidential  Decree  No.  907, 
prescribing  measures  in  regard  to  purchases 
abroad  by  means  of  the  Rotating  Fund  of  the 
Ministry  of  Public  Works.  {Boletin  .Vo.  401,  Mi- 
nisterio  de  Relaciones  Exteriores,  April  16,  1942.) 

25.  April  9,  1942.  Presidential  Decree  No.  915, 
regulating  Art.  18  of  Decree  No.  59  of  Janutiry 
17, 1942  (see  Colombia  10a,  Bulletin,  June  1942), 
in  regard  to  funds  belonging  to  nationals  of  the 
Axis  piowers  or  nations  occupied  by  them. 
{Diario  Ojicial,  .April  17,  1942.) 

26.  April  9,  1942.  Presidential  Decree  No.  921, 
extending  to  Army  personnel  who  engage  in 
military  aviation  the  insurance  benefits  already 
available  to  regular  personnel  of  the  .Air  Corps. 
{Diario  Ojicial,  .April  16,  1942.) 

27.  April  11, 1942.  Presidential  Decree  No.  952, 
unconditionally  prohibiting  the  possession  and 
use  of  firearms  by  private  citizens.  {Diario 
Ojicial,  April  15,  1942.) 

28.  April  15,  1942.  Presidential  Decree  No.  977, 
providing  that  radios  on  all  ships,  national  or 
foreign,  shall  not  be  used  while  the  ships  are  in 
ports,  harbors,  or  landing  places  on  the  seacoasts 
or  boundary  rivers  of  the  Republic,  the  only  ex- 
cepdons  being  war  vessels  and  foreign  boats  that 
obtain  special  permission  to  use  their  communi- 
cadon  system.  {Diario  Ojicial,  April  18,  1942.) 

29.  April  17,  1942.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
1006,  requiring  registration  in  the  National  Office 
of  Import  Supervision  {Superintendencia  Xacional  de 
Importaciones)  of  all  materials  necessary  to  the 
development  of  national  produedon  which  are  or 
may  be  subject  to  export  restrictions  in  other 
countries,  and  of  all  those  materials  of  foieign 
origin  whose  supply  is  or  may  become  less  than 
that  required  for  normal  consumpdon.  {Boletin 
Xo.  402,  Ministerio  de  Relaciones  Exteriores,  April 

23.  1942.) 

30.  April  18,  1942.  Resoludon  No.  1,  National 
Office  of  Import  Supervision,  requiring  declara¬ 
tions  of  stocks  on  hand  of  iron  and  steel.  {Boletin 
.Vo.  402,  Ministerio  de  Relaciones  Exeriores,  April 
23,  1942.) 

COSTA  RICA 

27.  April  7,  1942.  Request  issued  by  the  Offices 
of  Public  Safety  and  Government  {Despachos  de 
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Sr^UTidad  Puhlica  r  Gohrrnacidn)  asking  the  press  to 
refrain  from  publishing  any  information  regarding 
arrivals  and  departures  of  vessels  in  Costa  Rican 
ports.  {La  Prensa  Libre,  San  Jose,  April  13,  1942.) 

28.  April  12,  1942.  Establishment  of  control  by 
the  Price  Investigation  and  Control  Office  over 
all  stocks  of  corn,  beans,  rice,  and  lard  on  hand. 
{La  Prensa  Libre,  San  Jose,  April  13,  1942.) 

29.  .\pril  29,  1942.  Presidential  Decree  No.  14, 
authorizing  the  use  of  stamps  to  cover  the  excise 
tax  on  lK)ttied  lx*er  of  local  manufacture  since,  due 
to  present  world  conditions,  it  is  impossible  to 
import  the  metal  rings  previously  used.  {La 
Gcceta,  May  1,  1942.) 

30.  May  1,  1942.  Presidential  Decree  No.  5, 
extending  indefinitely  the  p)eriod  of  time  for  na¬ 
tionals  of  friendly  nations  resident  in  Costa  Rica  to 
obtain  their  certificates  of  residence.  {La  Gaceta, 
May  6,  1942.) 

CUBA 

151.  .\pril  28,  1942.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
1324,  prescribing  regulations  for  the  trade, 
distribution,  and  consumption  of  iron  and  steel 
materials,  in  accordance  with  Resolution-Law 
No.  5  (Production  and  .Supply  Law)  of  January 
20,  1942  (see  Cuba  45,  Bulletin,  April  1942). 
{Gaceta  Oficial,  May  11,  1942,  p.  8287.) 

152.  April  30,  1942.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
1185,  prescribing  measures  in  regard  to  the 
salvaging  of  used  tubes  of  tin  or  tin  mixtures 
(tubes  for  tooth  paste,  shaving  cream,  etc.). 
{Gaceta  Oficial,  May  2,  1942,  p.  7676.) 

153.  April  30,  1942.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
1283,  prescribing  rigid  restrictions  in  regard  to  the 
pos.session,  carrying,  and  use  of  firearms  and  other 
weapons.  {Gaceta  Oficial,  May  7,  1942,  p.  8023.) 

154.  May  1,  1942.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
1252,  establishing  a  monthly  minimum  wage  for 
government  employees,  day  workers,  and  me¬ 
chanics,  in  harmony  with  the  regulations  for 
privately  employed  workers  set  forth  in  Presi¬ 
dential  Decree  No.  1104  of  April  21,  1942  (see 
Cuba  143,  But. LETIN,  July  1942).  {Gaceta  Oficial, 
May  5,  1942,  p.  7863.) 

155.  May  9,  1942.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
1331,  transferrng  the  Radio  Office  of  the  Ministry 
of  Communications  to  the  Ministry  of  National 
Defense  for  the  duration  of  the  war,  and  also 
establishing  in  the  latter  Ministry  the  National 
Communications  Control  Cximmission  {Comiiion 
de  Control  jXacional  de  Comunicaciones)  for  coordinat¬ 
ing,  controlling,  and  supervising  the  country's 
radio  communications.  {Gaceta  Oficial,  May  12, 
1942,  p.  8315.) 


156.  May  11,  1942.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
1332,  placing  the  organization  of  Radio  Amateur? 
under  jurisdiction  of  the  Ministry  of  National 
Defense,  in  order  better  to  utilize  their  services 
as  an  auxiliary  to  the  official  communications 
system,  and  requiring  that  all  who  desire  to 
continue  such  activities  must  become  members  of 
the  Military  or  Naval  Reserve  within  twenty 
days.  {Gaceta  Oficial,  May  12,  1942,  p.  8316.) 

157.  May  11,  1942.  Presidential  Decree  No. 

1 356,  prescribing  measures  to  be  taken  with  regard 
to  clearance  papers  for  Cuban  vessels  bound  for 
foreign  ports.  {Gaceta  Oficial,  May  15,  1942, 

p.  8600.) 

158.  May  11,  1942.  Presidential  Decree  No. 

1357,  waiving  customs  duties  for  six  months  on 
the  importation  of  machinery  and  equipment  of 
all  kinds  for  the  installation  of  a  factory  for 
weaving  cotton  bags.  {Gaceta  Oficial,  May  15, 
1942,  p.  8600.) 

159.  May  13,  1942.  Presidential  Decree  No. 

1 366,  establishing  the  office  of  Price  Regulation 
and  Supply  {Oficina  de  Pegulacion  de  Precios  y 
.Abastecimiento)  in  accordance  with  Resolution- 
Laws  Nos.  5  and  6  of  January  20,  1942,  No.  9  of 
February  4,  1942,  and  Nos.  11,  12,  and  13  of 
Februaiy  5,  1942  (see  Cuba  45  and  48,  Bulletin, 
.\pril  1942,  and  55,  58,  59,  and  60,  Bulletin, 
May  1942).  {Gaceta  Oficial,  May  14,  1942, 
p.  8567.) 

160.  May  13,  1942.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
1359,  incorpiorating  into  the  Naval  Reserve  all 
employees  of  piort  headquarters,  the  Lighthouse 
and  Buoy  Service,  and  the  National  Observatory, 
and  authorizing  the  Navy  Department  to  adopt 
measures  regarding  the  utilization  of  their  serv-  F 
ices.  {Gaceta  Oficial,  May  15,  1942,  p.  8601.) 

161.  May  14,  1942.  Resolution,  Minister  of  the 
Interior,  prescribing  regulations  to  coordinate  the 
prohibitions  against  the  piossession  and  bearing 
of  firearms  (see  153  above)  with  legal  commercial 
trade  in  arms  and  ammunition.  {Gaceta  Oficial, 
May  15,  1942,  p.  8599.) 

162.  May  14,  1942.  Resolution,  Director  Gen¬ 
eral  of  the  .Special  Public  Works  Fund  (repre¬ 
senting  the  Minister  of  Commerce),  prescribing 
measures  regulating  and  clarifying  Presidential 
Decree  .No.  1(X)9  of  .\pril  13,  1942  (see  Cuba  12“’, 
Bulletin,  July  1942),  in  regard  to  ga.soline 
rationing.  {Gaceta  Oficial,  .May  19,  1942,  p. 
8826.) 

163.  May  15,  1942.  Presidential  Decree  .Vo. 
1388,  suspending  for  the  duration  of  the  war 
certain  restrictions  in  regard  to  the  importation 
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of  tallow  and  quebracho  extract,  both  of  which 
are  considered  defense  products,  (flaceta  Oficial. 
May  18,  1942,  p.  8761.) 

164.  May  18,  1942.  Presidential  Deciec  No. 
1411,  declaring  the  importation  of  certain 
machinery  for  the  establishment  of  a  cotton 
textile  mill  in  Cuba  to  be  essential  to  national 
defense  and  economy,  and  authorizing  the 
Ministers  of  State,  Commerce,  and  Agriculture 
and  the  Import-Export  Agency  to  take  whatever 
steps  are  necessary  to  facilitate  the  impKsrtatiun 
(Gacfla  OJicial,  May  21,  1942,  p.  8986.) 

DOMI.NICAN  REPL'BI.IC 

23.  April  14,  1942.  Regulation  No.  1609,  pro¬ 
viding  that  a  maximum  monthly  quota  for  gaso¬ 
line  and  other  impiorted  petroleum  products  be 
fixed  by  the  National  Commission  for  the  Coor¬ 
dination  of  Petroleum  Supplies  {Comile  .\acional 
de  Coordinacion  para  el  Ahaslecimienlo  del  Petroleo), 
and  repiealing  certain  sections  of  Executive 
Decree  No.  1554  of  March  14,  1942  (see  Domini¬ 
can  Republic  16,  Bui.letin,  June  1942).  {Gacela 
OJicial,  April  15,  1942.) 

24.  April  18,  1942.  Executive  Decree  No.  1617, 
placing  under  government  control  all  real  and 
personal  property  in  the  Republic  belonging  to  a 
specified  bu.siness  firm  at  Monte  Cristi,  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  provisions  of  Law  No.  632  of 
December  11,  1941  (.see  Dominican  Republic  3, 
Blt.i.etin,  April  1942).  {Gacela  OJicial,  April  22, 
1942.) 

25.  April  21,  1942.  Executive  Decree  No.  1626, 
placing  under  official  administration  the  properties 
of  various  specified  Japanese  firms  in  the  Republic. 
{Gacela  OJicial,  April  25,  1942.) 

26.  ,^pril  27,  1942.  Executive  Decree  No.  1641, 
delegating  additional  authority  and  duties  to  the 
National  Commission  for  the  Coordination  of 
Peti oleum  Supplies  and  further  amending  Execu¬ 
tive  Decree  No.  1544  of  March  14,  1942.  (See 
23  above.)  {Gacela  OJicial,  April  29,  1942.) 

27.  May  12,  1942.  Executive  Decree  No.  1675, 
creating  and  describing  the  duties  of  the  Office 
of  Rice  C.ontrol  {Oficina  para  el  Conirol  d'l  .•lrroc)> 
for  the  purpose  of  recommending  measures  for 
controlling,  in  defense  of  the  national  economy, 
the  cultivation,  preparation,  commerce,  and 
expoi  tation  of  rice.  {Gaceta  OJicial,  May  1 4,  1 942.) 

28.  May  12,  1942.  Executive  Decree  No.  1676, 
creating  and  describing  the  duties  of  the  National 
Commission  of  Transportation  and  of  Petroleum 
Control  {Comision  Aacinnal  de  'Iran.sporle  )•  Conirol  del 
Pelroleo),  for  the  purpiose  of  coordinating  the  coun¬ 


try's  transportation  resources  and  restricting  and 
coordinating  the  use  of  (letroleum,  and  repealing 
Decrees  1609  and  1641  (see  23  and  26  above). 
{Gacela  OJicial,  May  14,  1942.) 

29.  May  13,  1942.  Executive  Decree  No.  1678, 
prohibiting,  except  with  special  permission,  the 
exportation  of  live  cattle,  meats,  poultry,  eggs, 
small  fruits,  and  all  kinds  of  provisions.  {Gacela 
Oficial,  May  14,  1942.) 

ECUADOR 

12a.  February  27,  1942.  Presidential  Decree 
No.  309,  declaring  that  the  American  nations  that 
arc  at  war  with  extra-continental  powers  will  be 
considered  as  nonbelligerents.  {Regislro  OJicial, 
March  31,  1942.) 

1 3.  Presidential  Decree  No.  420.  {Regislro  OJicial, 
.^pril  24,  1942.) 

14.  (Correction)  March  25,  1942.  Presidential 
Decree  No.  486.  {Regislro  OJicial,  April  25,  1942.) 

15.  March  31,  1942.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
534,  authorizing  the  organization  of  the  National 
Guard  and  prescribing  rules  and  regulations 
therefor.  {Regislro  OJicial,  May  6,  1942.) 

EL  SALVADOR 

18.  March  17,  1942.  Executive  Decree  No.  46, 
appointing  El  Salvador's  representative  on  the 
Inter- American  Defense  Board.  {Diario  OJicial, 
March  24,  1942.) 

19.  April  15,  1942.  Bulletin,  Treasury  Depart¬ 
ment,  in  accordance  with  the  powers  granted 
under  Executive  Deciee  No.  2  of  February  18, 
1942  (see  El  Salvador  11,  Bulletin,  June  1942) 
limiting  each  month’s  sales  of  gasoline,  kerosene, 
and  diesel  oil  to  85%  of  the  sales  during  the  same 
month  in  the  year  1941  and  instructing  ail 
importers  to  turn  their  sales  records  over  to  the 
Committee  on  Economic  Coordination.  {Diario 
Nuevo,  San  Salvador,  .\pril  17,  1942.) 

20.  April  25,  1942.  Announcement  by  the 

Committee  on  Economic  Coordination  that 
gasoline  ration  cards  will  be  issued  after  May  1, 
1942.  {Diario  Nuevo,  San  Salvador,  April  25, 
1942.) 

21.  April  27,  1942.  Executive  Decree  No.  6, 
setting  up  rules  and  regulations  for  the  establish¬ 
ment  and  opx'ration  of  radio  broadcasting 
stations.  {Diario  OJicial,  May  9,  1942.) 

22.  April  28,  1942.  Congress  granted  extraor¬ 
dinary  pxiwers  to  the  President,  authorizing  him 
to  carry  out  transactions  with  Central  American 
governments  in  connection  with  civil  and  military 
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defense  without  having  to  resort  to  the  customary 
legal  channels.  (AVie  York  Times,  April  29,  1942.) 
23.  April  28.  1942.  Executive  Decree,  issued  in 
accordance  with  the  powers  granted  under 
Legislative  Decree  No.  2  of  February  18,  1942 
(see  El  Salvador  11,  Bulletin,  June  1942), 
attaching  any  stocks  of  copper  wire  and  cable 
which  industrialists  may  have  on  htmd  for  resale 
or  in  excess  of  their  needs.  (Diario  Oficial,  May  2, 
1942.) 

GUATEMALA 

19.  April  24, 1942.  Legislative  Decree  No.  2623, 
fixing  the  margin  of  profit  allowed  on  imported 
goods.  (El  Liberal  Progresista,  Guatemala,  April 
25,  1942.) 

20.  .\pril  24,  1942.  Legislative  Decree  No. 
2624,  prohibiting  the  formation  of  monopolies 
among  industrialists,  importers,  and  merchants. 
(El  Liberal  Progresista,  Guatemala,  April  25,  1942.) 

21.  May  5,  1942.  Presidential  Deciee  No.  2749, 
issued  in  accordance  with  the  powers  granted  the 
President  by  Legislative  Decree  No.  2564  (sec 
Guatemala  3,  Bulletin,  April  1942),  providing 
that  for  the  duration  of  the  war  property  owners 
may  not  increase  present  rents.  (Diario  de 
Centro  America,  May  5,  1942.) 

22.  May  6,  1942.  Presidential  Decree  No.  2750, 
creating  the  Civic  Guard  (Guardia  Civica),  to  be 
composed  of  volunteers  of  50  to  60  years  of  age, 
for  the  purjxise  of  taking  over  some  of  the  pre¬ 
ventive  defense  work  previously  handled  by  the 
fighting  forces  of  the  Army.  (Diario  de  Centro 
America,  May  7,  1942.) 

HAITI 

37.  Executive  Decree  No.  123.  (Le  Moniteur, 
March  23,  1942.) 

38.  Executive  Decree  No.  124.  (Le  Moniteur, 
March  23,  1942.) 

39.  April  16,  1942.  Executive  Decree  No.  125, 
amending  Executive  Decree  No.  112  of  February 
14,  1942  (sec  Haiti  29,  Bulletin,  June  1942) 
regarding  the  organization  and  functions  of  the 
military  courts.  (Le  Moniteur,  April  20,  1 942.) 

40.  April  23,  1942.  Executive  Decree  No.  126, 
fixing  the  minimum  price  to  be  paid  to  cotton 
growers  for  their  crops.  (Le  Moniteur,  April  23, 
1942.) 

41.  April  30,  1942.  Executive  Decree,  regulat¬ 
ing  the  consumption  of  pietrolcum  products. 
(Le  Matin,  Port-au-Prince,  May  4,  1942.) 

42.  May  2,  1942.  Communique,  Departments 
of  State  for  National  Economy  and  for  National 


Defense,  regulating  the  sale  of  gasoline  in  pur¬ 
suance  to  the  decree  of  April  30,  1942  (see  41 
above).  (Le  Matin,  Port-au-Prince,  May  4,  1942.) 

HONDURAS 

11.  May  4,  1942.  Executive  orders  in  regard  to 
the  rationing  of  gasoline,  kerosene,  and  oil  put 
into  effect  by  local  venders.  (El  Cronista,  Teguci¬ 
galpa,  May  4,  1942.) 

MEXICO 

9a.  December  31,  1941.  Decree  reforming  the 
Organic  Law  of  the  Army  and  Navy  and  of  the 
Departments  of  State.  (Diario  Oficial,  January  12, 
1942.) 

21a.  April  8,  1942.  Executive  Order,  making 
applicable  to  coconut  plantations  (see  Mexico  1 3, 
Bulletin,  May  1942)  of  not  more  than  300 
hectares  (about  740  acres)  the  provisions  of  the 
.Agrarian  Code  in  legard  to  the  immunity  of 
certain  small  properties  from  repartition,  settle¬ 
ment,  etc.  (Diario  Oficial,  May  12,  1942.) 

21b.  April  15,  1942.  Regulation  governing  the 
functioning  of  the  Presidential  General  Staff 
established  by  the  decree  published  in  the  Diario 
Oficial  of  January  12,  1942  (see  9a  above). 
(Diario  Oficial,  May  9,  1942.) 

21c.  April  16,  1942.  General  Regulation  govern¬ 
ing  the  Marine  Corps,  a  newly  established  branch 
of  the  Navy.  (Diario  Oficial,  May  7,  1942.) 

32.  April  28,  1942.  Decree  adding  refrigerators 
of  all  classes  to  the  list  of  articles  on  which  exporta¬ 
tion  was  restricted  by  the  Decrees  of  December  9, 

1941,  and  March  6,  1942  (see  Mexico  la  and  21, 
Bulletin,  June  1942).  (Diario  Oficial,  May  8, 

1942. ) 

33.  May  7,  1942.  Decree  amending  the  decree 
of  July  10,  1941  (see  Bulletin,  November  1941, 
pp.  671-72)  by  authorizing  the  exportation  of 
surplus  strategic  and  critical  materials  to  Great 
Biitain,  China,  and  the  Union  of  Socialist  Soviet 
Republics,  as  well  as  to  nations  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere.  (Diario  Oficial,  May  28,  1942.) 

34.  May  14,  1942.  Note  sent  by  the  Department 
of  Foreign  Affairs  to  the  Axis  pwwers,  protesting 
against  the  sinking  by  a  submarine  belonging  to 
one  of  those  powers  of  the  Mexican  oil  tanker 
Potrero  del  Llano  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  on  May 
13,  1942,  and  demanding  complete  satisfaction 
from  the  responsible  country  by  May  21,  1942. 
(Excelsior,  Mexico  City,  May  15,  1942.) 

35.  May  21,  1942.  Announcement  by  the 
Depiartment  of  Foreign  Affairs  that  the  Cierman 
Government  refused  to  accept  Mexico's  protest 
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against  the  sinking  of  the  Mexican  ship  Potrero  del 
Llano  and  that  no  respionse  of  any  kind  was 
received  from  the  Governments  of  Italy  and 
Japan.  {El  Universal,  Mexico  City,  May  22, 
1942.) 

36.  May  25,  1942.  Decree  calling  the  National 
Congress  into  special  session  for  the  purjxjse  of  (1 ) 
declaring  war  against  the  Axis  powers;  (2)  approv¬ 
ing  the  supension  of  constitutional  guarantees; 
and  (3)  giving  the  President  extraordinary  powers 
to  enable  him  to  safeguard  national  security 
during  the  emergency.  {Diario  Oficial,  May  27, 
1942.) 

37.  May  28,  1942.  Message  of  the  President  to 
the  National  Congress  asking  for  the  declaration 
of  the  existence  of  a  state  of  war,  as  of  May  22, 
1942,  between  the  Republic  of  Mexico  and  the 
Axis  powers.  {El  Universal,  Mexico  City,  May 
29,  1942.) 

38.  June  1,1942.  Decree  authorizing  the  Execu¬ 
tive  Power  to  declare  war  between  Mexico  and 
Germany,  Italy,  and  Japan.  {Diario  Oficial,  June 
2,  1942.) 

39.  June  1,  1942.  Decree  approving  the  sus¬ 
pension  of  individual  guarantees  specified  in 
certain  articles  of  the  Constitution.  {Diario 
Oficial,  June  2,  1942.) 

40.  June  1,  1942.  Decree  declaring  the  existence 
of  a  state  of  war  between  Mexico  and  Germany, 
Italy,  and  Japan,  as  of  May  22,  1942.  {Diario 
Oficial,  }nnc  2,  1942.) 

N1CARAGU.\ 

14.  March  12,  1942.  Presidential  Decree  au¬ 
thorizing  the  addition  to  the  General  Budget  of 
several  supplementary  credits  to  cover  the  cost  of 
armaments,  road  building,  etc.,  expxmditures 
made  necessary  by  the  present  state  of  war. 
{La  Gaceta,  March  17,  1942.) 

15.  March  19,  1942.  Order  of  the  Price  and 
Trade  Control  Board  instructing  all  importers 
of  certain  restricted  products  from  the  United 
States  to  submit  a  report  of  their  needs  so  that 
Certificates  of  Necessity  may  be  issued  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  quarterly  quotas  established  by  the 
United  States.  {La  Prensa,  Managua,  March 
26,  1942.) 

16.  March  20,  1942.  Order  instructing  former 
officers  and  National  Guard  members  to  report 
to  their  superiors  and  to  hold  themselves  in 
readiness  for  any  emergency.  {La  Prensa,  Mana¬ 
gua,  March  21,  1942.) 

17.  .\pril  11,  1942.  Publication  by  the  Price 


and  Trade  Control  Board  of  Lists  1  and  2  estab¬ 
lishing  the  retail  prices  for  medicinal  and  pharma¬ 
ceutical  products  (see  Nicaragua  11,  Bulletin, 
June  1942).  {La  Prensa,  Managua,  .\pril  12, 
1942.) 

PANAMA 

15.  April  27,  1942.  Decree  No.  184,  ordering 
government  seizure  (to  be  followed  by  just  com¬ 
pensation)  of  all  typ)ewritcr  stocks  on  hand  at 
local  agencies  or  stores,  as  a  precautionary 
measure  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  United  States 
had  susjDended  exjxirts  of  typ>ev\Titers.  {Star  and 
Herald,  Panama,  .\pril  28,  1942.) 

PARAGUAY 

4.  {Gaceta  Oficial,  February  17,  1942.) 

5.  Decree-Law  No.  11,062.  {Gaceta  Oficial, 
February  17,  1942.) 

5a.  February  16,  1942.  Decree-Law  No.  1 1,068, 
fixing  the  scojie  of  the  severance  of  commercial  and 
economic  relations  with  Germany,  Italy,  and 
Japan  as  announced  in  Decree-Law  No.  10,793 
(see  Paraguay  2,  Bulletin,  June  1942),  particu¬ 
larly  with  reference  to  the  freezing  of  Axis  funds 
and  the  prohibition  of  any  kind  of  commercial 
transactions  by  enemy  nationals  in  the  country. 
{Gaceta  Oficial,  February  17,  1942.) 

12.  March  6,  1942.  Resolution  No.  30,  General 
Office  of  Industry  and  Commerce,  listing  the  ar¬ 
ticles  of  general  necessity  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  Decree  No.  11,394  of  March  5,  1942  (sec 
Paraguay  9,  Bulletin,  July  1942),  and  prescrib¬ 
ing  measures  regarding  the  declaration  of  stocks 
on  hand  and  the  sale  of  the  listed  articles.  {El 
Pais,  Asuncion,  March  13,  1942.) 

13.  March  10,1942,  Decree  No.  11,500,  making 
instruction  in  target  shooting  obligatory  for  all 
citizens  of  the  reserve  classes.  {Ed  Pais,  Asuncion, 
March  12,  1942.) 

14.  March  11, 1942.  Resolution  No.  38,  General 
Office  of  Industry  and  Commerce,  regulating 
the  sale  of  certain  turticles  sjjccified  in  Resolution 
No.  30  of  March  6, 1942  (see  12  above).  (£/  Pais, 
Asuncion,  March  14,  1942.) 

15.  March  12,  1942.  Decree  No.  11,512,  pro¬ 
hibiting  the  exportation  of  shelled  or  unshclled 
peanuts,  and  of  spurge  seed  except  by  special 
permission.  {El  Pais,  Asuncidn,  March  13,  1942.) 

16.  March  19,  1942.  Decree  No.  11,636,  estab¬ 
lishing  control  over  the  exportation  of  quebracho 
and  urunday  extract.  (£7  Pais,  .\sunci6n,  March 
21,  1942.) 
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PERU 

9.  March  12,  1942.  Law  No.  9577,  granting  the 
President  extraordinary  powers  for  the  duration 
of  the  war  so  that  he  may  take  any  steps  necessary 
for  continental  defense  and  the  fulfillment  of 
agreements  made  at  the  Third  Meeting  of  the 
Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  American 
Republics  at  Rio  de  Janeiro.  (FA  Peruano, 
April  16,  1942.) 

10.  March  31,  1942.  Presidential  decree,  pro¬ 
hibiting  the  export  of  rubber  and  its  derivatives 
without  permission  from  the  Treasury  Depart¬ 
ment.  (El  Peruano,  April  2,  1942.) 

11.  April  1,  1942.  Resolution  (Treasury  Depart¬ 
ment),  authorizing  the  Goodyear  Tire  and  Rub¬ 
ber  Company  to  open  a  factory  in  Peru  for  the 
manufacture  of  tires,  inner  tubes,  and  other 
rubber  products.  (FA  Peruano,  April  14,  1942.) 

12.  April  10,  1942.  Law  No.  9586,  prohibiting, 
under  authority  granted  the  President  by  Law 
No.  9577  (see  9  above),  commercial  and  financial 
transactions,  with  the  exception  of  certain  specified 
banking  operations,  with  the  nations  signatory  to 
the  Tripartite  Pact  and  the  territories  dominated 
by  them,  or  with  citizens  or  firms  of  those  nations. 
(El  Peruano,  April  22,  1942.) 

13.  April  15,  1942.  Presidential  decree  instruct¬ 
ing  the  General  Office  of  Economy  to  adopt 
measures  necessary  for  carrying  out  the  provisions 
of  Law  No.  9586  (see  12  above)  and  to  make 
reports  to  the  Treasury  Department.  (FA  Peruano, 
April  17,  1942.) 

UNITED  STATES 

’91  a.  March  28,  1942.  Executive  Order  No. 

9113,  transferring  certain  facilities  and  personnel 
from  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  to  the  War 
and  Navy  Departments.  (Federal  Register,  .April 
1,  1942.) 

91  A.  March  28,  1942.  Executive  Order  No. 

9114,  withdrawing  specified  public  lands  in 
Alaska  for  use  of  the  War  Department  for  military 
purposes.  (Federal  Register,  April  1,  1942.) 

106a.  April  13,  1942.  Executive  Order  No. 

9128,  defining  additional  functions  and  duties  of 
th('  Board  of  Economic  Warfare.  (Federal  Register, 
April  15,  1942.) 

106A.  April  13,  1942.  Executive  Order  No. 

9129,  authorizing  the  United  .States  Maritime 

Commission  to  acquiie  and  dispose  of  property 
der-med  neces.sary  for  military,  naval,  or  other 
war  purposes.  (Federal  Register,  April  15,  1942.) 
107a.  April  14,  1942.  f^xecutive  Order  No. 


9133,  transferring  certain  motor  repair  shops  with 
their  personnel  and  property  and  the  functions  of 
opterations  and  maintenance  thereof  from  the 
Civilian  Conservation  Corps  to  the  War  Depart¬ 
ment.  (Federal  Register,  April  17,  1942.) 

126.  May  4,  1942.  Public  Law  538  (77th 
Congress),  providing  for  longevity  credit  for 
enlisted  men  of  the  Naval  Reserve,  Marine  Corps 
Reserve,  and  the  National  Guard  of  the  United 
States,  and  for  other  purposes. 

127.  May  9,  1942.  Executive  Order  No.  9157 
prescribing  regulations,  under  authority  of  the 
Second  War  Powers  .Act,  1942  (see  United  States 
89,  Bulletin,  June  1942),  with  respect  to  making 
available  records,  schedules,  reports,  returns,  and 
other  information  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
for  use  in  connection  with  the  conduct  of  the  war. 
(Federal  Register,  May  13,  1942.) 

128.  May  11,  1942.  Executive  Order  No.  9158, 
establishing  an  Air  Medal,  with  accompanying 
ribbons,  for  award  to  persons  in  the  armed 
services  of  the  United  States  who  distinguish 
themselves  by  meritorious  achievement  while 
participating  in  aerial  flight.  (Federal  Register, 
May  14,  1942.) 

129.  May  11,  1942.  Ration  Order  No.  5, 
Office  of  Price  Administration,  establishing 
emergency  gasoline  rationing  regulations  for  a 
specified  area  of  17  Eastern  and  Southern  Slates 
and  the  District  of  Columbia  for  the  period  May 
12-June  30,  1942,  under  authority  of  Public 
Law  421  of  January  30,  1942  (see  United  States 
42,  Bulletin,  April  1942).  (Federal  Register, 
May  12,  1942.) 

130.  May  13,  1942.  Public  Law  No.  551  (77th 
Congress),  establishing  the  compiosition  of  the 
United  States  Navy  by  increasing  the  number  of 
under-age  vessels  by  200,000  tons  of  combatant 
ships,  authorizing  the  construction  of  certain 
naval  vessels,  and  authorizing  an  appropriation 
to  be  made  for  these  purposes. 

131.  May  14,  1942.  Public  Law  No.  554  (77th 
Congress),  authorizing  the  President  to  establish 
and  organize  a  Women’s  Army  Auxiliary  Ckrrps 
for  .service  with  the  Army  of  the  United  .States. 

132.  May  15,  1942.  FLxecutive  Order  No.  9163, 
establishing  a  W'omen’s  Army  Auxiliary  C.orps 
and  providing  for  its  organization  into  units. 
(Federal  Register,  May  19,  1942.) 

133.  May  19,  1942.  Executive  Order  No.  9165, 
providing  for  the  protection  of  es.sential  facilities 
from  salMitage  and  other  destructive  acts. 
(Federal  Register,  May  21,  1942.) 
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134.  May  20,  1942.  Presidential  Proclamation 
No.  2557,  establishing  the  Padre  Island  Sea 
Range  Area  and  prescribing  regulations  for  the 
control  thereof.  {Federal  Register,  May  26,  1942.) 

135.  May  2C,  1942.  Executive  Older  No.  9168, 
establishing  the  Matagorda  Bay  Defensive  .Sea 
Area.  {Federal  Register,  May  23,  1942.) 

136.  May  20,  1942.  Executive  Order  No.  9169, 
directing  the  .Secretary  of  the  Navy  to  relinquish 
possession  of  the  plants  of  the  Brewster  Aeronau¬ 
tical  Corporation  (see  United  States  111,  Bulle¬ 
tin,  July  1942).  {Federal  Register,  May  23,  1942.) 

137.  May  20,  1942.  Clarification  and  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  Executive  Order  No.  9128  of  April  13,  1942 
(sec  106a  above),  in  respect  of  certain  functions  of 
the  Department  of  State  and  the  Board  of  Eco¬ 
nomic  Warfare.  {Federal  Register,  May  23,  1942.) 

138.  May  21,  1942.  Executive  Order  No.  9171, 
enlarging  the  United  States  Naval  Radio  Station, 
Summit,  Canal  Zone.  {Federal  Register,  May  23, 
1942.) 

139.  May  22,  1942.  Presidential  Proclamation 
No.  2558,  designating  June  30,  1942,  as  the  Fifth 
Registration  Day,  for  the  registration  of  all  male 
citizens  of  the  United  States  and  all  other  male 
persons  residing  in  Continental  United  States,  the 
Territories  of  Alaska  and  Hawaii,  and  Puerto 
Rico,  between  the  ages  of  18  and  20  years,  pur¬ 
suant  to  the  provisions  of  the  Selective  Training 
and  Service  Act,  as  amended.  {Federal  Register, 
May  26,  1942.) 

140.  June  5,  1942.  Public  Law  563  (77th 

Congress).  Joint  Resolution  declaring  that  a 
state  of  war  exists  between  the  Government  of 
Bulgaria  and  the  Government  and  the  preople  of 
the  United  States  and  making  provisions  to  prose¬ 
cute  the  same. 

141.  June  5,  1942.  Public  Law  564  (77th 

Congress).  Joint  Resolution  declaring  that  a  state 
of  war  exists  between  the  Government  of  Hungary 
and  the  Government  and  the  people  of  the  United 
States  and  making  provisions  to  prosecute  the 
same. 

142.  June  5,  1942.  Public  Law  565  (77th 

Congress).  Joint  Resolution  declaring  that  a 

j  state  of  war  exists  between  the  Government  of 
Rumania  and  the  Government  and  the  people  of 
the  United  States  and  making  provisions  to 
prosecute  the  same. 

URlIOtlAV 

15.  March  2(1,  1942.  Presidential  Decree  No. 

I  1433/940,  limiting  the  number  of  pages  of  daily 

i 

I 


papers  and  the  number  of  pages,  size,  and  fre¬ 
quency  of  supplements,  on  account  of  decreased 
imports  of  newsprint  resulting  from  shortage  of 
shipping  space.  {Diario  Oficial,  March  26,  1942.) 

16.  March  20,  1942.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
100/941,  fixing  sugar  prices.  {Diario  Oficial, 
March  27,  1942.) 

17.  March  21,  1942.  Presidential  decree,  pre¬ 
scribing  measures  to  be  taken  for  improving  the 
sanitary  defense  of  the  country.  {Diario  Oficial, 
.April  10,  1942.) 

18.  March  26,  1942.  Executive  Resolution  No. 

4016,  prescribing  measuies  for  preventing  the 
sale,  transfer,  or  exportation  of  airplanes  inscribed 
in  the  National  Airplane  Registry  {Registro  A'acional 
de  Aeronaves).  {Diario  Oficial,  April  14,  1942.) 

19.  March  26,  1942.  Executive  Resolution  No. 

4017,  approving  an  accelerated  plan  of  study  foi 
merchant  pilots.  {Diario  Oficial,  .April  14,  1942.) 

20.  March  26,  1942.  Executive  Resolution  No. 
4287/940,  giving  a  sptecified  German  school  in 
Penarol  a  period  of  ten  days  in  which  to  adjust 
its  study  programs  to  existing  national  educational 
laws  and  regulations.  {Diario  Oficial,  April  14, 
1942.) 

21.  March  27,  1942.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
8087/931,  authorizing  an  increase  in  the  price  of 
gasoline  and  increasing  again  a  tax  on  gasoline 
and  oil  that  had  been  reduced.  {Diario  Oficial, 
April  9,  1942.) 

22.  March  27,  1942.  Presidential  Decree,  pre¬ 
scribing  regulations  in  regard  to  stocks  on  hand 
and  distribution  of  structural  iron.  {Diario 
Oficial,  April  13,  1942.) 

23.  March  27,  1942.  Presidential  Decree,  pre¬ 
scribing  standards  for  the  equitable  distribution 
of  iron  impiorted  by  the  Government.  {Diario 
Oficial,  April  13,  1942.) 

24.  April  10,  1942.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
1183/940,  authorizing  the  Bank  of  the  Republic 
{Banco  de  la  Republica)  to  use,  from  the  present 
time  until  six  months  after  the  termination  of  the 
war,  up  to  the  sum  of  7  million  pesos  to  facilitate 
the  procurement  of  combustibles  and  raw  ma¬ 
terials  for  national  consumption.  {Diario  Oficial, 
April  17,  1942.) 

25.  April  14,  1942.  Presidential  Decree,  adding 
petroleum  lubricants  to  the  list  of  articles  of  prime 
necessity.  {Diario  Oficial,  April  20,  1942.) 

26.  April  14,  1942.  Presidential  Decree,  adding 
tires  to  the  list  of  articles  of  prime  neces-sity. 
{Diario  Oficial,  April  20,  1942.) 
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27.  April  14,  1942.  Presidential  Decree,  adding 
wire  to  the  list  of  articles  of  prime  necessity. 
{Diario  Oficial,  April  20,  1942.) 

28.  .4pril  14,  1942.  Presidential  Decree,  adding 
bran  and  shorts  to  the  list  of  articles  of  prime 
necessity.  (Diario  Oficial,  .\pril  20,  1942.) 

VENEZUELA 

26.  .Xpril  11,  1942.  Resolution,  Ministry  of 
Development,  adding  chlorine  to  the  list  of  articles 
of  prime  necessity  in  respect  of  maximum  price 
regulatioiLs.  (Gaceta  Oficial,  .\pril  11,  1942.) 

27.  April  30,  1 942.  Resolution  Xo.  1 3,  National 
Price  Regulation  Board,  establishing  maximum 
prices  for  the  sale  of  sjaecified  medicinal  products. 
(Gaceta  Oficial,  May  2,  1942.) 

28.  May  7,  1942.  Decree  No.  93,  restricting 
throughout  the  Republic  sfx-cified  constitutional 
guarantees  and  giving  the  National  Price  Regu¬ 
lation  Board  authority  to  regulate  the  supply  and 
distribution  of  articles  of  prime  necessity,  organize 
and  coordinate  transportation  facilities,  and  take 
other  steps  considered  necessary  in  the  presc-nt 
emergency.  (Gaceta  Oficial,  May  7,  1942.) 

BILATERAL  AND  MULTILATERAL  MEASURES 

2a.  February  23,  1942.  .Agreement  between  the 
Governments  of  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain,  made  under  the  provisions  of  the  Ix?nd- 
Lease  Act  of  March  11,  1941,  on  the  principles 
applying  to  mutual  aid  in  the  prosecution  of  the 
war  and  cooperation  in  the  settlement  of  post-war 
problems.  (Bulletin,  United  States  D<-partment 
of  State,  February  28,  1942.) 

9a.  April  4,  1942.  .loint  announcement  by  the 
United  .States  Department  of  State,  the  War 
Prfxluction  Board,  and  the  Board  of  F..conomic 
Warfan",  of  a  list  of  commodities  allocated  to 
the  other  .American  Republics  for  the  second 
quarter  of  1942,  comprising  the  following  mate¬ 
rials;  Acetic  acid,  acetone,  aconite,  ammonium 
sulphate,  anhydrous  ammonia,  aniline,  camphor, 
carbon  tetrachloride,  castor  oil,  caustic  soda, 
chlorine,  copper,  cotton  linters,  dibutyl  phthalate, 
electrodes,  farm  i-quipment,  formaldehyde,  glye- 
erin,  leather,  ferro-manganese,  methanol,  molyb¬ 
denum,  neat’s-foot  oil,  phenol,  phosphorus, 
phthalic  anhydride,  plastii  s,  |K>tash  salts,  potassium 
{x:rmanganate,  rayon,  red  sc|uill,  household  elec¬ 
tric  refrigerators,  soda  ash,  strontium  ehemieals, 
sulphuric  acid,  superphos|)hate,  tanning  materials, 
toluol,  trieresyl  phosphate,  light  trucks,  tungsten 


and  ferro-tungsten,  ferro-vanadium,  and  wixid 
pulp.  (Bulletin,  United  States  Department  of 
State,  April  4,  1942.) 


16.  May  4,  1942.  Joint  announcement  by  the 
United  States  Department  of  State,  the  War 
Production  Board,  and  the  Board  of  Eiconomic 
Warfare,  of  a  supplementary  list  of  commodities 
allocated  to  the  .American  Republics  for  the 
second  quarter  of  1942  (see  9a  above),  comprising 
the  following  materials:  Iron  and  steel;  lead; 
natural  amorphous  graphite;  fluorspiar;  uranium 
salts  and  compounds;  ascorbic  acid;  thiamine 
hydrochloride;  sulfanilamide;  sulfaguanidine; 
cranes,  hoists,  and  derricks;  and  mechanical 
household  refrigerators.  (Bulletin,  United  States 
DejJartment  of  .State,  May  9,  1942.) 


P 
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17.  May  18,  1942.  .Agreement  between  the 

Governments  of  Panama  and  the  United  .States 
covering  the  use  by  the  armed  forces  of  the  United 
States  of  numerous  defense  areas  in  the  Republic 
of  Panama.  (.See  Bulletin,  July  1942,  pp.  408-  I 
411.)  (Bulletin,  United  .States  Department  of  I 
State,  May  23,  1942.)  I 

18.  .June  2,  1942.  Agreement  lietween  the  I 

Governments  of  the  United  .States  and  China,  i 
made  under  the  provisions  of  the  Lend-Lease  Act 
of  March  11,  1941,  obligating  the  United  States 
to  continue  lend-lease  aid  to  China  and  bringing  | 
that  nation  into  discussions  on  post-war  economic 
conditions.  (Bulletin,  United  States  Department 
of  State,  June  6,  1942.) 

19.  ,Iune  9,  1942.  .Announcement,  made  jointly 
in  London  by  Prime  Minister  Winston  Churchill  ‘ 
and  in  Washington  by  President  Rtxjsevelt,  of  the  T 
creation  by  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  I 
of  a  Combined  Production  and  Resources  Board  I 
and  a  Clombined  I'ood  Board,  charged  respec-  [ 
lively  with  uniting  the  production  programs  of  L 
the  United  .States  and  the  I’nited  Kingdom  into  a 
single  integrated  program  adjusted  to  the  strategic 
requirements  of  tlu-  war  and  the  liest  utilization 
of  the  f(Kxl  resources  of  all  the  LInited  .Nations. 
(\Va\hins,ton  /Vit,  June  10,  1942.) 

20.  June  11,  1942.  .Agreement  Ix-tween  the 
Governin<-nts  of  the  L'nitcd  .States  and  the  Lhiion 
of  Soviet  .Sixialist  Republies,  made  undi’r  the 
provisions  of  the  Lend-Lease  .Act  of  .March  11, 
1941,  providing  for  recipriKal  as.sistance  in 
winning  the  war  and  for  c(Ki|K"ration  in  practical 
|K)st-war  measures  to  create  a  new  and  In-ttcr 
world.  (Bress  Belease,  United  .States  Ih-partincni 
of  .State,  June  11,  1942.) 


Pan  American  Union  NOTES 


THE  GOVERNING  BOARD 


Inter- American  Committee  on  Tropical 
Agriculture 

At  the  mectine;  of  the  Governing  Board 
of  the  Pan  American  Union  on  June  4, 
1941,  approval  was  given  to  the  report  of 
the  1  nter-Ameriean  Committee  on  Tropical 
Agriculture  on  the  establishment  of  the 
Inter- American  Institute  of  Agricultural 
Sciences.  In  accordance  with  a  resolution 
approved  at  the  Eighth  American  Scientific 
Congress,  the  Governing  Board  on  June  5, 
1940,  appointed  a  Committee  of  its  mem¬ 
bers  to  work  out  the  organization  of  the 
Institute.  I'he  Committee  has  been  meet¬ 
ing  frequently  and  giving  careful  con¬ 
sideration  to  various  ways  and  means  for 
giving  the  resolution  practical  and  effec¬ 
tive  application. 

The  by-laws  apjiroved  as  part  of  the 
Committee’s  report  fix  the  Institute’s 
main  office  in  Washington,  with  such  sup¬ 
plementary  offices  in  other  .American 
countries  as  may  later  be  designated. 
Until  a  treaty  or  convention  is  signed,  the 
governing  body  of  the  Institute  will  be 
the  twenty-one  members  of  the  Governing 
Board  of  the  Pan  .American  Union,  while 
administration  will  lie  entrusted  to  a 
director  and  a  si’cretary.  Each  of  the 
.American  Republics  represented  in  the 
Institute  will  have  the  right  to  a]i|)oint 
an  agricultural  expert  to  be  its  repre.senta- 
tive  on  a  Technical  .Advisory  C'ouncil, 
charged  with  considering  c]uestions  of 
general  policy  pertaining  to  the  advance¬ 
ment  of  education  and  science. 

The  business  and  objectives  of  the 
Institute  will  1k'  to  encourage  and  ad¬ 


vance  education  and  sciences  in  the 
•American  Republics  through  teaching, 
research,  experimentation,  extension  ac¬ 
tivities,  and  general  training  in  the 
science  and  art  of  agriculture  and  other 
arts  and  sciences.  It  is  expected  that  the 
Institute  will  establish  experiment  stations, 
farms,  ranches,  laboratories,  and  educa¬ 
tional  centers  in  many  or  all  of  the  .Ameri¬ 
can  Republics.  .A  numlier  of  countries 
have  offered  sites  and  technical  experts 
of  the  United  States  Department  of 
.Agriculture  have  visited  the  proffered 
locations  to  determine  which  will  best 
meet  the  purposes  of  the  Institute.  The 
initial  expenses  of  organization,  including 
construction  of  buildings  and  preliminary 
operations,  will  be  met  out  of  a  grant  of 
$465,000  to  be  made  available  by  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  through 
the  Office  of  the  Coordinator  of  Inter- 
.American  .Affairs,  upon  request  of  the 
Pan  .American  Union. 

Regulations  of  Meetings  of  Foreign 
Ministers 

.At  the  same  meeting  of  the  Governing 
Board  the  re|)ort  of  the  S|)<'cial  C’ommittee 
on  the  Regulations  of  the  Meetings  of 
Ministers  of  Foreign  .Affairs  of  the  .Ameri¬ 
can  Republics  was  approved.  The  report 
recommended  certain  modifications  in  the 
regulations  in  order  to  authorize  the 
designation  of  a  .substitute  when  a  Minister 
of  foreign  .Alfairs  himsidf  is  unable  to 
attend  a  meeting  of  consultation,  and  to 
jHMinit  technical  advisers  accompanying 
ministers  at  the  meetings  to  attend 
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plenary'  and  committee  sessions,  not, 
however,  conceding:  them  the  rig:ht  to 
vote. 

Codification  of  International  Law 

The  report  of  the  Special  Committee  of 
the  Governing  Board  on  the  Codification 
of  International  Law  was  also  approved 
at  the  meeting  of  June  4.  The  report 
took  up  the  question  of  the  term  of  office 
of  memlx*rs  of  the  Committee  of  Experts 
on  Codification  who  were  originally  ap¬ 
pointed  in  pursuance  to  Resolution  LXX 
of  the  Seventh  International  Conference 
of  American  States.  It  was  recommended 
to  the  governments  that  present  memlx'rs 
of  the  Committee,  whose  terms  would 
expire  in  1942,  continue  to  hold  office 
until  the  Ninth  International  Conference 
of  .\merican  States  meets,  in  order  that 
there  may  lie  no  interruption  to  their 
work. 

Glossary  of  Technical  Terms 

Another  report  to  which  the  Governing 
Board  gave  its  approval  at  the  same  meet¬ 
ing  was  submitted  by  the  Special  Com¬ 
mittee  on  the  Preparation  of  a  Glossary  of 
Technical  Terms. 

The  Fourth  Pan  American  Highway 
Congress,  held  at  Mexico  City  in  Septem- 
lx;r  1941.  adopted  a  resolution  on  the 
preparation  of  a  glossary  of  technical  terms 
used  in  highway  and  bridge  construction 
and  soil  stabilization,  in  order  to  achieve 
uniformity  in  the  use  as  well  as  in  the 
meaning  of  the  terms  employed  in  the 
several  languages  and  in  the  different 


countries,  memlx“rs  of  the  Pan  American 
Union.  Final  approval  of  the  glossary  will 
lx;  entrusted  to  a  Pan  American  Institute  of 
Technical  Terms,  made  up  of  recognized 
authorities  selected  from  the  universities 
and  scientific  institutions  of  the  American 
continent.  The  Pan  American  Union  was 
requested  to  cooperate  in  the  establishment 
of  the  Institute,  but  as  a  preliminary  step, 
it  was  thought  desirable  that  a  survey  be 
undertaken  of  what  has  already  been  done 
and  a  project  compiled  to  serve  as  a  basis 
of  discussion. 

This  report  of  the  Governing  Board’s  I 
special  committee  therefore  recommended  I 
that  the  Pan  American  Highway  Confed¬ 
eration  be  requested  to  undertake  such  a 
surv'ey  and  that,  in  consultation  with  the 
various  national  bodies,  technical  associa¬ 
tions,  and  individuals  in  the  several 
countries,  it  prepare  the  glossary  in  the 
several  languages. 

Recent  Inter-American  Conferences 

Two  conferences  convoked  by  the  Pan  : 
.American  Union  as  a  result  of  resolutions  | 
passed  by  Meetings  of  the  Ministers  of 
Foreign  Affairs  of  the  American  Repub-  i 
lies,  have  recently  been  held.  The  first, 
the  meeting  of  the  Emergency  Advisory 
Committee  for  the  Political  Defense  of  the  I 
(^intinent,  assembled  at  Montevideo  on 
•April  15,  1942,  and  the  second,  the  Inter- 
.American  Conference  on  the  Coordina¬ 
tion  of  Police  and  Judicial  Measures,  con¬ 
vened  at  Buenos  Aires  on  May  27,  1942. 

.A  more  extended  account  of  these  meet¬ 
ings  will  be  given  in  the  next  issue. 


Pan  American  Mews 


Inter- American  Conference  on 
Systems  of  Economic  and 
Financial  Control 

The  Inter-American  Financial  and  Eco¬ 
nomic  Advisory  Committee,  meeting  in 
plenary  session  at  the  Pan  American  Union 
on  May  22, 1942,  set  June  30  as  the  opening 
date  for  a  two-weeks  conference  of  banking 
and  financial  representatives  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Republics,  thereby  giving  effect  to 
Resolutions  V  and  VI  adopted  at  the 
Third  Meeting  of  the  Ministers  of  Foreign 
Affairs  of  the  American  Republics  at  Rio 
de  Janeiro  in  January  1942.  These  two 
resolutions  recommended  respectively  the 
severance  of  commercial  and  financial 
relations  with  the  nations  signatory  to  the 
Tripartite  Pact  and  the  convoking  of  “a 
conference  of  representatives  of  the  central 
banks  or  equivalent  or  analogous  institu¬ 
tions  of  the  American  Republics  for  the 
purpose  of  drafting  standards  of  procedure 
for  the  uniform  handling  of  bank  credits, 
collections,  contracts  of  lease  and  consign¬ 
ments  of  merchandise,  involving  real  or 
juridical  persons  who  are  nationals  of  a 
State  which  has  committed  an  act  of  aggres¬ 
sion  against  the  American  Continent.” 

The  agenda  of  the  conference,  prepared 
by  the  In  ter- American  Financial  and 
Economic  Advisory  Committee,  is  as 
follows: 

To  give  effect  to  the  purposes  of  the  Ctonferenee 
as  set  forth  in  Resolutions  V  and  VI  of  the  Third 
Meeting  of  the  Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  the 
American  Republics,  held  at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  twt) 
comntittees  shall  lie  apjx)inted  to  consider,  among 
others,  the  following  topics: 

CoMMIfTKE  I. - InTERNATIONAI,  T'RANSACmONS 

Measures  to  l)c  ad«»pted  by  the  Governments  «)f 
the  .American  Republics,  including  legislative  or 
executive  action,  metluxls  of  administering 


financial  or  other  controls,  and  cooperative 
action  among  the  American  Republics  in  further¬ 
ance  of  the  following  objectives; 

1.  Cutting  off  of  financial  and  commercial 
transactions: 

(a)  With  nations  which  have  committed 
an  act  of  aggression  against  the  American 
Continent,  and  nations  dominated  by 
them; 

(b)  With  other  nations  outside  the  Western 
Hemisphere,  when  of  benefit  to  nations 
which  have  committed  an  act  of  aggres¬ 
sion  against  the  American  Continent;  and 

(c)  Within  the  Western  Hemisphere,  when  of 
benefit  to  nations  which  have  committed 
an  act  of  aggression  against  the  American 
Continent. 

2.  Regulation  of  the  international  movement  of 
securities  and  currencies,  in  order  that  such 
movement  will  not  benefit  nations  which  have 
committed  an  act  of  aggression  against  the 
American  Continent. 

Committee  H. — Domestic  Transactions 
Measures  to  be  adopted  by  the  Governments  of 
the  American  Republics,  including  legislative  or 
executive  action,  methods  of  administering 
financial  or  other  controls,  and  cooperative  action 
among  the  American  Republics  to  eliminate  the 
activities  within  the  Western  Hemisphere  of  real 
or  juridical  persons  whose  operations  are  inimical 
to  the  security  of  the  Hemisphere.  The  measures 
to  be  considered  shall  include: 

(a)  blocking  of  accounts; 

(b)  use  of  interventors; 

(c)  action  by  alien  property  custodians; 

(d)  forced  sale  of  assets; 

(e)  in  eertain  cases,  seizure  of  property. 

Credits  authorized  by  the 
Export-Import  Bank 

Among  recent  credits  authorized  by  the 
Export-Import  Bank  of  W’ashington  are 
two  granted  to  Latin  .American  coun¬ 
tries — Chile  and  Venezuela. 

On  May  22,  1942  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  of  the  United  States  announced 
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that  the  Export- 1 mjKjrt  Bank  of  Washing¬ 
ton  and  La  Corporacion  de  Fomento  de  la 
ProducciSn  had  signed  formal  documents 
adding  S5, 000, 000  to  the  $12,000,000 
already  granted  to  Chile  in  June,  1940, 
for  purchases  in  the  United  States.  The 
increase  was  agreed  upon  in  1941,  but 
execution  of  the  final  documents  had  to 
await  the  necessary  legislative  and  execu¬ 
tive  action  in  Chile. 

The  Secretary  of  Commerce  also  pub¬ 
lished  a  statement  on  June  1,  1942  to  the 
effect  that  the  Export-Import  Bank  had 
authorized  the  extension  of  a  line  of  credit 
of  up  to  $20,000,000  to  the  Government 
of  Venezuela  to  finance  a  program  of 
public  works  in  that  country.  Negotiations 
preliminary  to  the  approval  of  the  credit 
were  initiated  during  the  Rio  de  Janeiro 
conference  of  last  January  when  Dr. 
Alfredo  Machado  Hernandez,  Minister 
of  the  Trea.sury  of  \'enezuela,  and  Mr. 
Warren  Lee  Pierson,  President  of  the 
Export-Import  Bank,  discussed  the  subject. 
A  definitive  agreement  must  aw'ait  action 
by  the  National  Congress  of  Venezuela. 

Trade  treaty  between  Argentina 
and  Peru 

On  January  10,  1942,  at  Buenos  Aires, 
representatives  of  Argentina  and  Peru 
signed  a  trade  treaty  which,  it  is  generally 
anticipated,  will  mark  the  initiation  of  a 
new  period  of  close  communication  Ix*- 
tween  the  two  countries. 

Although  trade  had  lx?en  increasing  and 
developing  between  the  two  nations, 
up  until  the  signing  of  the  new  treaty  they 
lacked  a  stable  statute  to  consolidate  their 
economic  relations.  Therefore,  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  new’  document  is  primarily  to 
place  their  commercial  interchange  on  a 
strict  basis  of  equality. 

The  treaty  provides  that  each  nation 
shall  grant  the  other  unconditional  and 


unrestricted  most-favored-nation  treat¬ 
ment,  with  certain  specific  exceptions,  in 
all  matters  concerning  customs  duties  and 
subsidiary  charges,  customs  rules  and 
regulations,  handling  of  imports  and 
exports,  navigation,  and  treatment  of 
nationals.  There  are  to  be  no  prohibi¬ 
tions  or  restrictions  on  imports  and  exports 
Ijetween  the  two  countries  unless  they  are 
the  same  as  those  applied  to  products  of 
other  countries  under  the  same  circum¬ 
stances,  or  unless  they  relate  to  public 
security;  traffic  in  arms,  ammunition,  or 
implements  of  war;  gold  or  silver  in  coin 
or  sjjecie;  fiscal  or  police  measures  in¬ 
tended  to  extend  to  foreign  products  the 
system  imposed  in  the  interior  of  the 
country  on  similar  national  products;  or 
unless  they  are  imposed  for  the  protection 
of  the  public  health  and  of  national 
treasures  of  artistic,  historic,  or  archaeo¬ 
logical  value. 

For  the  better  coordination  of  relations 
between  Argentina  and  Peru  w’ith  respec¬ 
tive  adjacent  countries,  the  most-favored- 
nation  treatment  w'ill  not  apply  to  three 
sjx^cific  types  of  transaction:  tariff  pref¬ 
erences  or  special  advantages  granted  or 
which  may  in  future  be  granted  by  either 
country  to  adjacent  countries;  favon 
granted  by  one  of  the  contracting  parties 
to  adjacent  nations  in  order  to  facilitate 
frontier  traffic;  and  advantages  arising  out 
of  a  customs  union  concluded  by  one  of  the 
contracting  parties  with  other  nations. 

As  a  result  of  the  treaty,  trade  relations 
Ix^tween  the  two  signatory  nations  are 
expected  to  increase.  In  a  statement  made 
after  the  signing  of  the  treaty.  Dr.  Enrique 
Ruiz  Guinazu,  Argentine  Foreign  Minister, 
said:  “Without  taking  into  account  the 
petroleum  exports  whereby  Peru  supple¬ 
ments  our  insufficient  production,  she  is  in 
a  position  to  ship  us  considerable  quanti¬ 
ties  of  tobacco,  sulphur,  guano,  sjx'cial 
types  of  cotton  filx-r,  tagua,  coal,  fresh 
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fruit,  and  many  other  products.  Argen¬ 
tina’s  production  of  grain,  butter,  fresh  and 
tinned  meat,  hides,  and  varius  industrial 
products  in  turn  may  cover  a  large 
proportion  of  Peruvian  requirements.” 
The  agreement  is  regarded  as  being 
particularly  opportune  in  view  of  present 
trade  limitations  resulting  from  World 
War  II. 


Trade  agreement  between  Chile 
and  Mexico 

new  trade  treaty  was  signed  at  Mexico 
City  on  March  23,  1942,  between  the 
Governments  of  Chile  and  Mexico.  It 
provides  for  unconditional,  unrestricted 
most-favored-nation  treatment  between 
the  two  nations  in  all  matters  concerning 
customs  charges,  duties,  rules,  and  regu¬ 
lations. 

Raw  materials  and  manufactured  prod¬ 
ucts  of  either  country  are  not  to  be  sub¬ 
mitted  to  any  duties,  levies,  or  charges 
that  differ  from  those  applied  to  the  same 
or  similar  prcxlucts  from  other  countries. 
Excepted  from  these  provisions  are  tariff 
preferences  now  in  effect  or  that  may 
become  effective  between  either  of  the 
contracting  nations  and  adjacent  nations 
(Cuba  being  considered  in  this  respect 
as  a  nation  adjacent  to  Mexico);  and 
favors  resulting  from  customs  unions  con¬ 
tracted  by  either  country  with  a  third 
country.  These  exceptions,  however,  will 
not  extend  to  certain  specified  products 
of  both  countries.  For  Mexico  these 
products  arc  henequen  fibers;  henequen, 
ixtle,  and  lechugilla  bags;  peanuts;  raiz 
de  zacaton  (a  filx’r);  leaf  tobacco;  cotton 
textiles;  refined  zinc  and  lead;  petroleum 
and  its  derivatives;  and  pharmaceutical 
products;  and  for  Chile  they  are;  red, 
"hite,  and  sparkling  wines  in  any  kind  of 
container;  malt;  barley;  paprika;  ground 
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oats;  agricultural  fertilizers;  washed  and 
unwashed  wool;  sulphur;  pharmaceutical 
and  biological  products;  and  stxlic  and 
potassic  salts  for  industrial  uses.  Restric¬ 
tions  and  prohibitions  on  exports  and 
imports  between  the  two  countries  may 
lx*  extended  in  matters  relating  to  public 
safety;  traffic  in  arms,  ammunition,  and 
materials  of  war,  with  Chilean  nitrate 
lieing  excepted  from  the  latter  category; 
protection  of  the  public  health  and  of 
plants  and  animals  from  disease,  parasites, 
and  epidemics;  gold  and  silver  in  coin  or 
sjjecie;  the  protection  of  national  artistic, 
historic,  or  archaeological  treasures;  and, 
generally,  fiscal  or  police  measures  adopted 
to  extend  to  foreign  products  the  rules  and 
regulations  applied  to  similar  domestic 
ones. 

The  agreement  went  into  effect  immedi¬ 
ately  upon  its  signature  and  will  remain 
so  for  one  year.  At  the  end  of  that  time 
it  will  continue  in  effect  indefinitely,  until 
three  months  after  notification  by  one  of 
the  contracting  governments  to  the  other 
of  its  desire  to  terminate  the  agreement. 


Curb  on  publication  of  statistics  in 
the  Americas 

In  plenary  session  on  May  28,  1942,  the 
Inter- American  Financial  and  Economic 
Advisory  Committee  adopted  a  resolution 
(No.  XXVI)  recommending  to  all  the 
American  Republics  that  adequate  steps  be 
taken  to  suspend  the  publication  of 
statistical  data  on  production,  foreign 
trade,  financial  and  monetary  information, 
customs  legislation,  and  other  reports  on 
inter-American  commerce  which,  by  lend¬ 
ing  aid  or  comfort  to  hostile  powers,  might 
jeopardize  national  or  continental  interests. 

Fhere  are,  the  resolution  stated,  at  least 
three  ways  in  which  a  country’s  statistical 
data  might  aid  or  Ix'nefit  the  enemy:  first. 
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when  they  provide  such  a  power  with 
information  concerning  places  that  might 
be  attacked;  second,  when  they  provide  the 
key  to  the  military  strategy  of  the  nation 
issuing  the  statistics;  and  third,  when  the 
statistical  information  helps  the  hostile 
powers  to  prosecute  economic  w'arfare. 

Stressing  the  need  for  a  coordinated  con¬ 
tinental  policy  in  the  matter,  inasmuch  as 
the  action  of  one  government  in  suppressing 
statistical  information  would  be  nullified 
if  the  same  or  similar  data  were  made 
generally  available  by  another  country,  the 
resolution  embodied  these  three  recom¬ 
mendations  to  the  Governments  of  the 
American  Republics: 

First;  That  under  the  present  circumstances  it 
would  be  advisable  to  discontinue  the  publication 
of  statistical  data  which  any  Government  or  Gov* 
ernments  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  may  deem 
harmful  to  their  national  interests  or  to  those  of 
the  Continent. 

Second:  That  each  Government  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Republics  notify  the  Governments  of  the 
other  American  Republics,  through  the  Inter- 
American  Financial  and  Ex;onomic  Advisory 
Committee,  concerning  the  measures  it  has  taken, 
or  hereafter  may  adopt  and  put  into  effect,  to 
withhold  the  publication  of  statbtics. 

Third:  That  each  Government,  upon  receiving 
the  notification  mentioned  in  Recommendation 
Two  above,  adopt  such  measures  as  may  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  withhold  from  any  person  within  its  juris¬ 
diction,  other  than  those  spiecially  authorized  and 
officials  who  may  be  called  upon  to  use  the  statis¬ 
tics  for  official  purjjoses,  access  to  the  information 
suppressed  by  the  notifying  country;  it  being 
further  recommended  that  the  measures  adopted 
by  each  country  thus  notified  be,  as  far  as  possible, 
parallel  as  to  form,  scop>e,  and  purp>ose,  to  those 
of  the  country  which  issued  the  notification. 

Mexican-United  States  petroleum 
agreement 

'I'he  following  is  the  text,  as  released  by 
the  United  States  Department  of  State,  of 
the  agreement  reached  by  the  two  experts 
appointed  in  accordance  with  the  Agree¬ 


ment  of  November  19,  1941,  between  the 
United  States  and  Mexico:  * 

Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt, 

President  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

Manuel  Avila  Camacho, 

President  of  the  United  Mexican  States. 

Sirs; 

As  provided  in  the  exchange  of  notes  dated  No¬ 
vember  19,  1941,  between  His  Excellency  Cordell 
Hull,  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States,  and 
His  Excellency  Francisco  Castillo  Najera,  Mexican 
Ambassador  to  the  United  States,  the  under¬ 
signed  were  appointed  by  our  respective  Govern¬ 
ments  as  experts  authorized  to  determine  accord¬ 
ing  to  “equity  and  justice”  for  purpioses  of  in¬ 
demnification  the  compiensation  to  be  paid  the 
nationals  of  the  United  States  of  America  whose 
properties,  rights  or  interests  in  the  petroleum 
industry  were  affected  to  their  detriment  by  acts 
of  the  Government  of  Mexico  subsequent  to 
March  17,  1938,  and  in  resjjcct  of  which  no  settle¬ 
ment  has  heretofore  been  effected. 

Expropriation,  and  the  exercise  of  the  right  of 
eminent  domain,  under  the  respective  constitu¬ 
tions  and  laws  of  Mexico  and  the  United  States, 
are  a  recognized  feature  of  the  sovereignty  of  all 
modern  States. 

We  have  surveyed  the  works  and  lands  m- 
volved  and  studied  the  records  of  the  properdes, 
rights  and  interests  appertaining  thereto  and  have 
mutually  agreed  that  their  value,  as  of  March  18, 
1938,  should  be  fixed  in  the  sum  of  $23,995,991, 
covering  all  elements  of  tangible  and  intangible 
value,  allocated  as  follows; 

Standard  Oil  of  New  Jersey  group,  $18,391,641: 

1.  Huasteca  Petroleum  Company; 

2.  Mexican  Petroleum  Compiany; 

3.  Tuxpam  Petroleum  Company; 

4.  Pamiahua  Petroleum  Company; 

5.  Companfa  Pctrolcra  Ulises,  S.  A.; 

6.  Companfa  Transcontinental  de  Petrdleo, 

S.  A.; 

7.  Ckimpanfa  Petrolera  Minerva,  S.  A. 
.Standard  Oil  of  California  group,  $3,589,158: 

1.  California  Standard  Oil  Company  of 

Mexico,  S.  A.; 

2.  Richmond  Petroleum  Company, 
(kmsolidated  Oil  Ckimpany,  $630,151: 

1.  Cxjnsolidatcd  Oil  Company  of  Mexico, 

S.  A.; 

2.  Ckimpanfa  Franco  Elspanola,  S.  A.; 

‘  See  Bulletin,  January  1942,  p.  47,  and  BulletW 
March  1942,  p.  172. 
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Sabalo  group,  5897,671: 

1.  Sabalo  Transportation  Company; 

2.  Compania  Petrolera  “Claripa”,  S.  A.; 

3.  Compania  Petrolera  Cacalilao,  S.  A. 
Seaboard  group,  5487,370: 

1.  Internacional  Petroleum  Company; 

2.  Compania  Internacional  de  Petrdleo  y 

Oleoductos,  S.  A. 

Therefore,  according  to  the  said  Oil  Agreement 
of  November  19,  1941,  it  is  our  joint  judgment 
that: 

1.  The  Government  of  the  United  Mexican 
States  shall  pay  to  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  on  behalf  of  the  above-men¬ 
tioned  claimants,  the  amount  of  523,995,991,  in 
accordance  with  schedule  of  payments  finally 
approved  by  the  two  Governments. 

2.  Before  any  payment  is  made  on  account  of 
these  awards  the  corporations  affected  shall 
deposit  in  escrow  and,  when  final  payment  has 
been  made,  shall  deliver  to  the  Government  of 
Mexico  all  documents  and  instruments  of  title 
pertaining  to  the  expropriated  properties. 

3.  The  Government  of  Mexico  and  each  of  the 
said  claimants  shall  release  each  other  respectively 
of  all  reciprocal  claims  that  may  still  be  p>ending 
against  one  another,  with  the  exception  of  those 
of  the  Mexican  Government  against  the  companies 
for  unpaid  taxes  and  duties,  as  well  as  those  based 
on  payments  legally  made  by  the  Mexican  Gov¬ 
ernment  for  the  account  of  the  said  companies. 

The  Mexican  Government  will  assume  liability 
for  all  private  claims  which  may  |be  instituted 
after  this  date  by  private  individuals  against  these 
companies  tis  a  result  of  [expropriation,  but  not 
for  the  private  claims  against  these  companies 
1  now  pending  before  the  Mexican  courts. 


14.  Recommendation  is  hereby  made  that  the 
amount  determined  belpaid  as  follows:  One-third 
on  July  1,  1942,  and  the  balance  in  five  (5)  [equal 
annual  installments,  payable  on  July  1  of  each 
jg.  subsequent  year. 

my  of  balances  as  shown  to  be  due  these  said 

claimants  on  the  several  dates  prescribed  shall 
bear  interest  at  the  rate  of  [3%  per  year  dating 
^  om  March  18,  1938. 

tfexico,  Done  in  duplicate,  in  both  Spanish  and  English, 
on  this  date  April  17,  1942. 


Morris  L.  Cook 
Reprtsentine  thr  Unitfd 

Itl.F.Ttf,  p  . 

Mates  of  Amrrtca. 


Manuel  J.  Zevada 
Representing  the  Republic 
of  Mexico," 


Census  in  Panama,  1940 

The  Census  Office  of  Panama  recently 
made  public  the  data  compiled  in  the  first 
tabulation  of  the  general  census  of  popula¬ 
tion  of  September  1940.  The  tables  shown 
below'  give  preliminary  figures  for  the 
entire  Republic  by  Provinces  and  those  for 
the  larger  towns,  in  accordance  with  the 
territorial  divisions  in  effect  at  the  time 
the  census  was  taken.  The  population 
in  1940  is  also  compared  with  the  figures 
for  1911,  1920,  and  1930. 

In  the  1940  census  distinction  was  made 
for  the  first  time  between  the  civil  and  the 
Indian  population.  The  reasons  for  this 
are  obvious.  The  Indians,  especially  those 
called  bravos  in  Dari6n  and  the  Guay- 
mies  in  Chiriqui  and  Bocas  del  Toro,  make 
up  groups  so  separated  from  the  rest  of 
the  population  and  maintain  so  different 
a  social  structure  that,  in  the  case  of  some 
tribes,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  approach 
them  and  collect  demographic  data  such 
as  are  obtained  elsewhere  in  the  country. 
Naturally,  there  are  some  Indians  living  in 
the  towns,  but  these  arc  very  few  and 
have  been  registered  along  with  the  civil 
population.  The  figures  quoted  for  the 
Indian  population  refer,  therefore,  only 
to  the  Indians  who  live  in  tribes. 

In  Panama’s  four  censuses,  data  on  the 
Indians  have  been  compiled  by  such 
different  methods  that  comparison  of  total 
population  figures  is  made  very’  difficult. 
The  civil  population  statistics,  on  the 
other  hand,  have  been  handled  with  more 
uniformity,  although  not  always  with 
equal  minuteness — and  uniformity  of  re¬ 
porting  is  of  course  indispensable  for 
purposes  of  comparison.  In  spite  of  these 
handicaps,  however,  it  is  possible  to  make 
some  general  comparisons.  Table  1  shows, 
for  example,  that  lietween  1911  and  1920 
there  was  a  population  increase  of  more 
than  32  percent,  almost  %  of  the  total. 
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On  the  other  hand,  from  1920  to  1930  the 
increase  was  less  than  5  percent,  and  in 
1940  it  rose  again  by  35  percent.  It  is 
obvious  that  Panama’s  geographic  loca¬ 
tion  affects  its  demographic  problems. 
The  period  from  1911  to  1920  was  one  of 
activity  during  and  following  construction 
of  the  Canal,  and  it  was  therefore  a  time  of 
marked  immigration.  .Sanitary  conditions, 
too,  were  beginning  to  show  noticeable 
improvement,  at  least  in  the  cities  of 
Panama  and  Colon,  with  an  immediate 
effect  on  public  health.  The  decade 
1920-1930 — the  period  of  adjustment  fol¬ 
lowing  the  W’orld  War — was  a  time  of 
limited  immigration,  and  the  small  popu¬ 
lation  increase  during  those  years  repre¬ 
sented  primarily  an  increase  in  the  birth 
rate.  It  should  lie  noted,  too,  in  respect 
to  total  population  figures,  that  in  1930 
there  was  evidently  a  faulty  census  of  the 
Indians,  especially  in  Bocas  del  Toro, 
Chiriqui,  and  Colon. 

The  same  circumstances  that  prevailed 


at  the  time  of  the  1920  census  appeared 
again,  generally  speaking,  in  1940.  There 
was  new  construction  in  the  Canal  Zone 
and  a  general  improvement  in  economic 
conditions,  even  though  the  latter  had  not 
reached  a  climax  when  the  1940  census 
was  taken.  The  increase  in  population  in 
1940  is  also  explained  by  the  fact  that  the 
de  facto  population  was  registered;  that  is, 
all  the  people  who  actually  passed  the 
night  of  September  8, 1940,  in  Panamanian 
territory  or  on  waters  under  Panamanian 
jurisdiction.  Previous  census  figures  were 
based  merely  on  the  de  jure  population; 
that  is,  the  people  residing  in  the  place 
at  the  time  the  census  was  taken.  There¬ 
fore,  the  1940  figures  include  a  transient 
population  that  was  not  counted  in 
previous  records.  The  provinces  of  Colon, 
Chiriqui,  and  Panama,  and  the  cities  of 
Colon,  Panama,  and  David  show  in¬ 
creases  worthy  of  study  liecause  they 
constitute  indexes  of  the  social  changes 
that  took  place  during  the  decade. 


Table  I.  Population  of  the  Republic  of  Panama,  by  Provimes 


(Ucn-siisi-s  of  1911.  1920.  1930.  and  1940) 


Provinco 

1 

Population 

DilTrmicp  in  r.orronta(!P  | 

'  i 

1911  I 

11120 

I9:tn 

1940 

1911 

1920 

11 

in  S 

Hr 

Republic  of  Panama  . . 

.1  336,742  . 

446,  098 

467,  459 

631,637 

32.  5 

4.8  1  35.1 

Brx  as  del  Toro  ' . 

22,  732 

27,  239 

15,851 

25,  496 

19.  8 

-41.8  1  60.J 

Co<  le . 

.:  35,011 

45,  151 

48,  244 

55,  737 

29.  0 

6.9  i  15.i 

(>)16n  ' . 

.  1  32,  092 

58,  250 

57,  161 

78,  119 

81.  5 

-1.9  1  36.' 

Chiriqui  ' . 

63,  364 

•’O,  470 

76,  918 

111,  294 

20.  7 

0. 6  44." 

Darien  ^ . 

8,992  1 

10,  728 

13,  .391 

14,  930 

19.  3 

24.  8  j  11.: 

Herrera  ’ . 

2.3,  fK)7  1 

28,  984 

31,0.30 

.38,  118 

26.  0 

7.  1  1  22.1 

IxK  .Santos . 

.;  30,075  ' 

34,  638 

41,  218 

49,  621 

15.  2 

19.0  !  20. 

Panama . 

61,855 

98,  035 

114,  103 

17.3,  328 

58.  5 

16.4  ;  51.1! 

Vcraifuas . 

59,614 

66,  603 

69,  543 

84,  994 

11.7 

4.4  1  22.  :| 

■ 

I  In  thf  rcn.siis  of  19.30  tho  rccistcrine  of  tho  Indiaii.s  wa.s  faulty,  osiMTially  in  the  I'rovitHTS  of  B<M-as  ilid  Toro,  Union,  : 
Uhiri'iul.  AN),  Ii<-tw«!«’n  19.'M)  and  1940  Ihcro  worn  Indian  inieration.s  from  Ihi'  I'roviiuv  of  Vcrav'iia.s  tow  arils  Uliirii|Ul  i  ir  . 
in  B<K-a.s  di-1  Toro. 

>  Tho  I’rovinfo  of  Oarifin  wa.s  proalcd  by  Law  22  of  Di'wnitHT  27,  19'22.  t.'ntil  that  tiini-  llii'  aros  ooviTod  by  this  I’rovi:  • 
bad  ts-rn  a  fiart  of  tho  I’roviiioo  of  I'ananii.  Tho  fiiriiros  civon  boro  for  tho  oonsii.si-s  of  191 1  and  192<i  oorros|Hind,  tlioroforo,  to ' 
IKipuIation  of  that  aroa  in  tho  I’rovinco  of  l'anaTn&.  Tho  1920  Uon.siis  of  Dariiii  wa.s  ooniplotod  by  ordor  of  Exooiilivo  U"' 
No.  II  of  Fobriiary  4,  1924. 

Tbo  I'rovinofiof  llorrora  was  oroatod  by  Law  l7of  .laniiary  IS,  191.^.  Utilil  that  tiino  tlio  aroa  oovorod  by  tbi.s  ITr.io 
was' part  of  tho  I’rovimo  of  Ix»s  .Santos.  Tho  flKuro  yivon  boro  for  tho  1911  Consiis  oorros|Hinds,  thori'foro,  to  Ihn  |Mi|iulation’ 
that  aroa  in  tho  f'rovinoo  of  Isis  .Saniris. 
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Table  II. — Civil  and  Indian  Population,  hr  Provinces 

[19^10  Consus] 


Province 

Total  1 

Civil  Po|iulation  ! 

Indian  Population 

Republic  of  Panama . 

631,637 

566,677 

, 

64,  960 

25,496  j 
55,737  j 
78,  119 
111,294 
14,  930 
38,118 
49,  621 
173,328 
84,  994 

9,949  1 
55,737  : 
57,297  ' 
92,  159 
8,279 
38,118 

1  49, 621 

!  171,999 

!  83,518 

15,  54-’ 

20,  822 
19,  135 
6,  651 

1,329 
,  1,476 

VeraRuas . 

Table  III. — Population  of  the  principal  cities 

(Censuses  of  1930  and  1940) 


Citie.s  1 

1940  ' 

1 

1930  ! 

Difference 

Absolute 

Percentage 

i 

111,893 
44,  393 
9,  222 

i 

74,409  1 
29,  765 
5,  041 

4,  095 
2, 112 
2,213 

37,  484 
14,  628 
4,181 
695 

50.  4 

49.  1 

82.9 

4,  790 
4,  345 
4,  253 

17.0 

2,  233 
2,  040 

105.  7 

92.  2 

3,  328 

706 

2,  622 
329 

371.4 

2,829 

2,  500 
3,206 
1,779 

13.  2 

i  2' 418 

—788 

—  24.  6 

2, 162 

383 

21.  5 

2,  127 

1,896 
2,  337 

231 

1  *>  '> 

2,  101 

-236 

;  -10.1 

Soil  conservation  in  Mexico 

\  recent  Mexican  decree  authorized 
the  establishment  of  a  new  Department  of 
Soil  ('.onservation  as  a  subsidiary  of  the 
National  Irrigation  Commission.  Its 
duties  will  lie  to  study  soil  erosion  prob¬ 
lems  and  to  formulate  plans  for  both 
irrigated  and  unirrigated  cultivated  areas 
for  the  purpose  of  preventing  erosion,  main¬ 
taining  soil  fertility,  and  achieving  the  best 
ixissible  production  rc.sults  from  the  land. 


It  was  recognized  by  agricultural  experts 
that  Mexico  had  for  a  long  time  been  losing 
a  great  part  of  its  agricultural  wealth 
because  of  a  general  neglect  of  the  land, 
particularly  in  regions  where  rains  are 
abundant  and  where  the  land  is  steeply 
sloped.  Wind  and  rain  have  taken  heavy 
tolls  in  many  areas,  but  it  is  lu)j)ed  that 
when  modern  soil  conser\ation  technique 
is  jnit  into  operation,  further  damage  may 
1h'  prevented  and  much  land  reclaimed 
for  useful  pui  |K)ses. 
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Inter- American  cooperation 
in  botany 

Brother  Leon  (Joseph  Sylvestre  Sauget  y 
Barbier),  for  many  years  a  professor  on 
the  staff  of  the  Colegio  de  la  Salle,  Vedado, 
Habana,  Cuba,  has  been  honored  by  the 
receipt  of  a  special  grant  from  the  Milton 
Fund.  Harvard  University,  to  be  uti¬ 
lized  by  him  in  preparing  for  publica¬ 
tion  a  comprehensive  work  on  the  flora 
of  Cuba.  This  grant  is  for  a  period  of 
two  years. 

Throughout  his  long  residence  in  Cuba, 
Brother  Leon  has  devoted  a  vast  amount  of 
time  to  accumulating  data  on  the  flora  of 
that  Republic,  and  his  wide  experience 
has  eminently  fitted  him  to  consummate 
the  task  to  which  he  has  set  his  hand. 
Some  years  ago,  in  recognition  of  his 
accomplishment  as  a  botanist,  he  was  the 
recipient  of  an  honorary  Sc.D.  from 
C^olumbia  University. 

In  1938  Brother  Leon  was  appointed 
collaborator  on  the  staff  of  the  Atkins 
Institution  of  the  Arnold  Arlxjretum, 
HaiA’ard  University,  in  appreciation  of  his 
botanical  accomplishments.  As  evidence 
of  the  furtherance  of  the  cooperative  work 
on  the  flora  of  Cuba  between  Harvard  and 
other  institutions,  there  may  be  men¬ 
tioned  the  recently  published,  copiously 
illustrated  volume  of  496  pages  by  Brother 
Leon  and  Brother  Marie-Victorin,  en¬ 
titled  Itineraires  botaniques  dans  file  de 
Cuba,  issued  in  1942  by  the  Botanical 
Laboratory  of  the  University  of  Montreal. 
Publication  was  made  possible  through  a 
lilx!ral  subvention  to  the  University  of 
.Montreal,  through  the  Atkins  Institution. 
The  Milton  Fund  grant  to  Brother  Ixon 
is  further  evidence  of  interest  in  this  field 
of  international  cooperation.  .Since  it  is 
the  first  time  that  a  grant  from  this  fund 
has  been  made  available  for  exfx^nditure 
through  an  institution  outside  of  the 


United  States,  it  forms  an  excellent 
illustration  of  inter-American  collabora¬ 
tion. 

Press  Congress  in  Mexico 

The  First  Mexican  National  and  Pan  Amer¬ 
ican  Press  Congress  was  formally  opened 
on  May  15,  1942,  at  Mexico  City,  by  the 
President  of  the  Republic,  General  Manuel 
Avila  Camacho. 

Over  a  hundred  delegates  representing  f 
the  press  of  Mexico  and  fourteen  other  | 
countries  of  the  continent  were  in  attend-  ■ 
ance.  Among  the  several  speakers  at  the  I 
inaugural  ceremonies  was  Dr.  Ezequiel  L 
Padilla,  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  who,  I 
calling  to  mind  that  the  Congress  was  t 
meeting  at  one  of  the  most  solemn  mo-  p 
ments  in  history,  hailed  the  journalists  as 
defenders  of  Justice,  freedom,  and  human 
dignity. 

Organized  in  recognition  of  the  fact  that 
the  mission  of  the  American  press,  above  , 
all  at  this  critical  time,  is  to  contribute  to  | 
continental  unity  and  to  cooperate  by  I 
every  possible  means  to  hasten  the  triuinj  ’ 
of  the  democratic  cause,  the  Congress  ? 
dedicated  itself  to  a  study  of  governmental  f 
relations  with  the  press  and  of  means  for 
efficiently  counteracting  pro- Axis  propa¬ 
ganda  in  the  Americas. 

A  twelve-point  Code  of  Honor  for  tht 
American  Press  was  adopted,  touching 
upon  such  subjects  as  the  duty  of  the  press 
to  distingui.sh  clearly  Ix'tween  its  informa¬ 
tive  and  its  ideological  or  directing  func¬ 
tions;  the  honest  and  efficient  fulfilliiK ; 
of  the  informative  function  by  prcscniin 
true  and  objective  information  and  refiain-| 
ing,  whenever  possible,  from  the  pulslici 
lion  of  unconfirmed  news;  and  the  abstcr. 
tion  from  publishing  material  that  inigi 
promote  vice  and  crime.  Another  sec  tin- 
of  the  Ccxle  referred  to  the  duty  of  a 
nc-ws[)a[iers  of  the  Americas  to  refuse  t 
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publish  direct  or  indirect,  open  or  disguised 
comments  favorable  to  Nazi-Fascist  ideas 
or  activities. 

The  Congress  closed  with  a  final  session 
in  the  Palace  of  Fine  Arts  on  May  20, 1942. 

National  Conservatory  in  the 
Dominican  Republic 

The  Dominican  Republic’s  new  National 
Conservatory  of  Music  and  Declamation 
was  officially  inaugurated  at  Ciudad  Tru¬ 
jillo  on  April  17,  1942.  Among  the  large 
audience  that  attended  the  ceremonies 
and  heard  the  initial  program  of  music  and 
addre.sses  were  the  President  of  the 
Republic,  Dr.  M.  de  J.  Troncoso;  the 
Secretary  of  Education  and  Fine  Arts, 
Senor  Victor  Garrido;  and  the  Secretary 
of  the  Presidency,  Senor  Andres  Pastoriza. 

The  Conservatory,  which  has  been  organ¬ 
ized  and  will  be  conducted  along  the  most 
modern  technical  lines,  has  an  able 
teaching  staff  of  eminent  national  and 
foreign  artists,  and  by  the  time  its  doors 
were  opened  a  large  number  of  students 
had  already  lieen  enrolled.  The  Con¬ 
servatory’s  program  of  activity  contem¬ 
plates  making  it  not  only  an  institution  of 
musical  education  of  the  first  quality,  but 
also  a  cultural  center  for  the  entire 
Republic. 

Vocational  schools  to  be 
established  in  Ecuador 

The  Government  of  Ecuador  recently 
adopted  a  decree  which  will,  it  is  hoped, 
help  materially  toward  solving  the  grave 
social,  economic,  and  administrative  prob¬ 
lems  created  by  the  country’s  excess  of 
school  teachers.  For  some  time  jiast  Ecu¬ 
ador’s  rural  normal  schools  have  annually 
been  graduating  more  and  more  young 
men  and  women  prepared  for  teaching,  but 
unfortunately  the  coimtr\’’s  resiuirccs  have 


not  yet  permitted  the  establishment  of 
schools  on  a  scale  to  give  employment  to 
so  many  teachers,  and  even  such  measures 
as  made  jobs  or  enforced  retirement  of 
older  teachers  could  not  supply  any  ap¬ 
preciable  remedy  to  the  situation. 

The  new  decree  provides  for  the  gradual 
elimination  of  teacher’s  preparatory  courses 
in  all  of  the  rural  normal  schools  except 
that  of  Uyumbicho  and  the  substitution 
therefor  of  vocational  schools  that  will 
prepare  young  people  for  other  practical 
and  useful  trades  and  activities  that  will 
be  more  in  demand  in  their  respective 
environments.  For  the  current  scholastic 
year  (1941-42)  no  new  registrations  were 
to  be  accepted  for  the  teaching  courses, 
although  students  who  had  already  had 
a  year  or  more  of  such  training  would  be 
allowed  to  finish  them.  The  funds  saved 
through  the  elimination  of  the  teaching 
courses  were  to  be  put  into  a  special  fund 
for  the  purchase  of  supplies  and  equip¬ 
ment  for  the  new  vocational  schools. 

Notes  on  education  in  Bolivia 

In  March  there  was  opened  in  La  Paz, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Ministry  of 
Health,  a  National  School  for  Visiting 
Nurses.  The  Ministry  of  Health  is  trying 
to  interest  as  many  as  possible  in  the 
school,  which  is  open  to  women  between 
the  ages  of  17  and  25.  It  is  under  the 
direction  of  Srta.  .\melia  Zelaya,  who 
studied  in  Panama,  assisted  by  a  staff  of 
specialists.  In  addition  to  offering  free 
instruction  and  board  the  school  will, 
with  the  aid  of  the  Government,  help  its 
graduates  to  secure  positions.  The  estab¬ 
lishment  t»f  a  ScluKil  for  \’isiting  Nurses 
marks  a  step  forward  in  social  service 
work  in  Bolivia. 

.\mong  the  Indian  school  centers  now 
functioning  in  the  Department  of  PotosI 
that  of  .\lcatuyo  stands  out.  It  has  a 
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main  school  and  five  branches,  situated 
on  the  more  populous  ranches  in  the  com¬ 
munities  of  Mansaja.  Alcatuyo,  and 
Huaica,  and  attended  by  about  600 
children.  The  educational  and  work 
systems  are  adapted  to  a  rural  educational 
plan,  which  is  entirely  Indian  in  character, 
its  aim  bein^  to  secure  the  integration  of 
the  Indian  in  national  life  as  a  producer 
and  consumer.  The  plan  is  to  use  the 
natural  resources  of  the  region  as  a  labora¬ 
tory  and  guide  the  students  in  a  practical 
maimer  towards  productivity  and  progress. 

The  Bolivian  Government  decreed  that, 
lx*ginning  in  February  1942,  there  should 
lie  Catholic  religious  instruction  in  all 
Bolivian  schools,  in  the  belief  that  religious 
principles  form  the  basis  and  support  of 
a  fine  patriotic  spirit  as  well  as  the 
strongest  groundwork  for  that  human  sol¬ 
idarity  which  insures  peace  among  men. 
Parents  who  do  not  wish  to  have  their 
children  attend  classes  in  religion  are  at 
lilxrty  to  have  them  excused. 


Interment  of  Carranza  in  the 
Monument  of  the  Revolution 

On  February  5,  1942,  the  remains  of  Don 
V'enustiano  Carranza,  First  Chief  of  the 
Constitutional  Revolution  and  Constitu¬ 
tional  President  of  the  Republic  of  Mexico 
from  May  1,  1917,  until  his  assassination 
on  May  21,  1920,  were  taken  to  a  final 
resting  place  in  the  Monument  of  the 
Revolution  in  Mexico  City.  It  was  indeed 
fitting  that  the  ceremonies  honoring 
President  Carranza  were  held  on  Febru¬ 
ary  5,  for  it  was  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary 
of  the  promulgation  of  the  Constitution  of 
1917.  That  Constitution,  which  is  the 
one  in  effect,  was  written  by  the  Constitu¬ 
ent  Assembly  that  Carranza  himself  called 
together  in  Quer6taro  at  the  end  of  1916 
and  beginning  of  1917,  and  it  embodied 
many  of  the  social  and  economic  reforms 
that  he  favored  while  leader  of  the  Revolu¬ 
tionary  forces  against  General  Victoriano 
Huerta. 


NECROLOGY 


Marcelo  T.  de  Alvear. — Argentine 
statesman  and  ex-president.  Graduated 
from  University  of  Buenos  Aires  with 
degree  of  doctor  of  jurisprudence  and 
entered  upon  practice  of  his  profession. 
Participated  in  the  revolutions  of  1890, 
1893,  and  1905;  lieutenant  colonel  in  the 
reserve  army;  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
C;ivic  Radical  Union;  former  chairman  of 
the  Workingmen’s  Housing  Commission. 
.Vlemljer  of  the  C^hamlier  of  Deputies, 
1912-17.  Minister  and  later  Ambassador 
to  France,  1917-22.  President  of  the 
Republic,  1922-28.  f  Ihief  of  the  reorgani¬ 


zation  of  the  radical  movement,  1930. 
Memljer  of  various  social  and  military 
clubs.  Died  at  the  age  of  73  years  at 
Buenos  Aires  on  March  23,  1942. 

Carlos  Brenes  JarquIn. — Nicaraguan 
physician  and  statesman.  Distinguished 
member  of  the  Lil)eral  Party.  Was  twice 
elected  deputy  to  the  National  Congress; 
served  as  mayor  of  Masaya,  his  native 
city;  and  in  1936  was  President  of  the 
Republic  for  seven  months.  From  April 
to  DecemlxT  1937  was  Minister  of  Nica¬ 
ragua  to  the  United  States  and  acted 
during  that  time  as  his  country's  re|)re- 
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sentative  on  the  Governing  Board  of  the 
Pan  American  Union.  Died  at  Managua 
on  January  2,  1942. 

M.\nuel  Echeverria  y  Vidaurre. — 
Guatemalan  jurist  and  diplomat.  Began 
his  public  career  as  judge  in  Guatemala 
City  and  later  was  named  justice  of  the 
Central  American  Court  at  San  Jose,  Costa 
Rica.  Served  as  representative  of  his 
country  at  the  Versailles  Peace  Conference 
and  later  carried  out  several  special  mis¬ 
sions  before  the  Government  of  the  United 
States.  Represented  his  country  in  various 
consular  and  diplomatic  posts  in  Costa 
Rica,  El  Salvador,  Spain,  the  United 
States,  and  Mexico,  where  since  1937  he 
had  served  as  Minister.  Died  at  the  age  of 
65  years  in  Mexico  City  on  February  26, 
1942. 

Jose  Maria  Eguren. — Peruvian  poet. 
Educated  at  the  College  of  the  Immaculate 
Conception  and  the  Jos6  Granda  Scientific 
Institute  in  Peru.  He  occupied  a  high 
place  in  Peruvian  letters  and  was  one  of 
the  initiators  of  the  symbolist  movement  in 
his  country.  Contributed  to  many  pub¬ 
lications  in  various  countries  of  the  con¬ 
tinent,  translated  many  English,  French, 
German,  and  Danish  poetical  works  into 
I  Spanish,  and  was  the  author  of  such  orig¬ 
inal  works  as  Simb6licas  and  La  CanciSn  de 
las  Figuras.  Died  at  the  age  of  60  years  in 
Lima  on  April  19,  1942. 

X’aleniin  Gama. — Mexican  topographi¬ 
cal  engineer.  Graduated  from  the  Na¬ 
tional  School  of  Engineers.  Served  six 
years  on  the  United  States-Mexican  Inter¬ 
national  Boundary  Commission;  w’orked 
with  the  Geodetical  Commission  and  the 
National  Observatory  of  Mexico;  helped 
to  organize  the  geographical  service  of 
the  War  Department.  Professor  in  the 
.National  School  of  Engineers  since  1904 
and  in  later  years  its  Director;  established 
the  School  of  Sciences  in  the  National 
I'niversity;  .served  as  Rector  of  the 


University  and  as  member  of  the  Council 
of  Public  Instruction.  Had  been  identified 
with  the  Revolutionary  movement  in 
Mexico  since  before  1910  and  worked 
with  interest  and  zeal  toward  solving 
many  of  his  country’s  social  and  agrarian 
problems.  Died  at  the  age  of  74  years  at 
Mexico  City  on  January  3,  1942. 

.\rno  Konder. — Brazilian  diplomat. 
Began  his  public  career  in  1908  in  the 
Propaganda  Office  in  connection  with 
Brazil’s  foreign  trade  expansion  program. 
Served  in  the  Brazilian  Office  of  Infor¬ 
mation  in  Paris  in  1913  and  as  govern¬ 
ment  attorney  in  the  National  Campaign 
for  Workmen’s  Insurance  in  1919.  From 
1926  to  1931  was  commercial  attache  in 
New  York  and  head  of  the  National  Com¬ 
merce  Department  of  the  Ministry  of 
Labor,  Industry,  and  Commerce.  In  1932 
he  was  made  consul  and  served  thereafter 
in  Montreal  and  Washington.  In  1936 
promoted  to  Consul  General  and  later 
held  that  post  in  Berlin.  In  1938  named 
chief  of  the  Economic  Division  of  the 
Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs.  Represented 
his  country  at  the  Ibero-American  Ex¬ 
position  at  Seville,  1927;  was  technical 
adviser  to  the  Brazilian  delegation  to  the 
Seventh  International  Conference  of  .Ameri¬ 
can  States,  Montevideo,  1933;  technical 
expert  at  the  Brazilian  Embassy  in  Wash¬ 
ington  during  the  United  States-Brazilian 
commercial  negotiations,  1934-35.  In 
February  1940  was  named  Minister- 
Counselor  of  the  Embassy  in  Washington. 
Died  in  Washington  at  the  age  of  59 
years  on  February  16,  1942. 

Percy  Alvin  Martin. — Historian  and 
university  professor.  Graduated  from 
Stanford  University  in  1902;  obtained 
.•\.  M.  and  Ph.  D.  degrees  at  Harvard  in 
1907  and  1912.  Attended  University  of 
Paris,  1903-04,  and  Universities  of  Berlin 
and  Leipzig,  1907-08.  Began  his  teach¬ 
ing  career  in  1904  and  during  the  years 
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gave  courses  at  many  universities,  includ¬ 
ing  Stanford,  Harvard,  Johns  Hopkins, 
George  Washington,  the  Universities  of 
Washington,  California,  Hawaii,  and  the 
National  University  of  Mexico,  special¬ 
izing  in  diplomatic  and  Latin  American 
history.  Secretary  of  Brazilian  Commit¬ 
tee,  Pan  American  Financial  Conference, 
Washington,  1920;  member  of  editorial 
staff  of  Hispanic-American  Historical  Review 
since  1920.  Research  associate,  Carnegie 
Institution  of  Washington,  1926.  Mem¬ 
ber  of  many  American  and  Latin-Ameri- 
can  cultural  and  historical  societies  and 
author  of  several  books  on  Latin  American 
subjects.  Co-editor  of  Who's  Who  in  Latin 
America.  Died  at  the  age  of  62  years  at  La¬ 
guna  Beach,  California,  on  March  8, 1942. 

Miguel  Angel  Osorio  (Barbajacob). — 
Colombian  poet.  Born  in  Santa  Rosa  de 
Osos,  Department  of  Antioquia.  He  was 
entirely  a  self-taught  man,  of  restless  and 
tempestuous  spirit,  a  journalist  and  writer 
of  wide  repute,  and  generally  recognized 
as  one  of  the  greatest  contemporary  poets 
in  the  Spanish  language.  Author  of  such 
books  of  verse  as  El  Loor  de  los  Ninos, 
Filosqfia  del  Hijo,  Tristeza  del  Camino,  Rosas 
Negras,  and  Canciorus  y  Elegias.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  pseudonym  Barba  Jacob,  he 
frequently  used  others  such  as  Main 
Ximenez,  and  Ricardo  Arcnales.  The 
greater  part  of  his  life  was  spent  in  Mexico. 
Died  at  the  age  of  59  years  in  Mexico 
City  on  January  14,  1942. 

«aB»44— 1M2 


Epitacio  Pessoa. — Brazilian  jurist  and  ' 
ex-President.  Received  degrees  of  bache-{ 
lor  and  doctor  of  law  in  1886  and  1891,| 
respectively,  at  the  School  of  Law,  Recifc.)j! 
His  long  and  brilliant  legal  and  public 
career  included  the  following  activities: 
Deputy  to  the  National  Congress  from  the! 
State  of  Paraiba,  1890-93;  member  of  the! 
Republican  Constituent  Assembly,  1890;| 
professor.  School  of  Law,  Recife,  1891- 
1902;  Minister  of  Justice  under  President] 
Campos  Salles,  1898-1901 ;  Supreme  Court 
justice,  1902-12;  senator  from  Paraib 
1912-19;  chief  of  Brazilian  delegation  t 
the  Versailles  Peace  Conference,  1918-19 
President  of  Brazil,  1919-22;  justice  of  t 
Permanent  Court  of  International  Justic 
The  Hague,  1924-30.  He  was  also  Bra 
zilian  delegate  to  the  meetings  of  the^ 
International  Commission  of  American 
Jurists  for  the  codification  of  international 
law  in  1912  and  1927,  and  in  1932  wjm 
named  by  President  Hoover  to  represent 
the  United  States  on  the  commission  w 
draft  a  treaty  of  arbitration  between  tha 
country  and  Great  Britain.  He  was  a  merai 
ber  of  many  national  and  Internationa 
learned,  legal,  and  philanthropic  socictiel 
and  was  the  recipient  of  numerous  forcigi 
decorations  and  honors.  He  was  tha 
author  of  many  legal  works  and  his  CoM 
of  International  Public  Law  (1911)  enjoycJ 
world-wide  fame.  Died  at  the  age  of  77 
years  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  on  February  13, 
1942. 
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